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QUESTION. 


the lamentation of some—perhaps 
if ‘distiy—of ‘the pastors of our 
iat theré have been for a long time but for 


— Galled to presch, and who have been faith- 
ful in the performance of their duty? The 


fault cannot be in God or in word. 
His word is like as « fire and a hammer 
that ‘breaketh the work in pieces. The 
fault must be in the preaching or in the 
: The fault, however, is not so much 


E the delivery of sermons, as because of 
16 very imperfect exhibition of that ele- 
ment is necessary to give them pow- 


er. 

_ It is readily admitted that able and elo- 
quent sermions are delivered, which are ad- 
mired by large congregations—as well by 
the unconverted as by the professed friends of 
God. But few-or none are awakened by 


them. The authors are invited to wey 


churches. 
~ There is another class of preachers, whose 
sim is to be, and reputed to be orthodox, 
docording to the standards of the Church to 
which they belong. They may be highly 
approved for their logical powers em © oy 
in the support of the doctrines of revelation 
Their con tions may be satisfied, and 
may be proud of their orthodoxy, and cen- 
sure and condenin all who differ from them. 
ow, we know that no man, who is not 
convinced that he is guilty, will ask for 
pardon, or even receive it if offered. Of 
what avail can it be to preach on the for- 
giving love of God, through faith in Christ, 

those who do not feel the need of such a 
Saviour? Of what avail to hon re- 
pentance to those who do not feel that they 
are guilty, and exposed to the wrath of an 
angry God? Here is the radical defect in 
many sermons of the present day. Those 
who read the works of such men as Edwards 
and Brainerd, Nettleton and Payson, will 
understend one of the secrets of their suc- 
ceas in their labours. 

' The alarm of the sinner under their h- 
ing was not occasioned by any mere descrip- 
tion of the future misery of the wicked ; but 
by a solemn and awful view of the justice 
of God, as made known in his law, and his 
truth in the certain execution of the penalty 
trpon all the impenitent and unbelieving. 
Their hearers felt that they were justly 
condemned by the holy law of God, and that 
they must be lost for ever without an inter- 
ést in Christ. Oar most successful preach- 
érs have’ been most distinguished for their 
strong exhibitions of the justice of God in 
the condemnation of transgressors. 
There is a radical defect in many horta- 
sermons. Young preachers, to avoid 
viving offence, select, to a great extent, the 
invitations of the gospel.. They endeavour 
to persuade sinners to become Christians, 
without showing them that their hearts are 
at enmity with God, and must be changed 
before they can do any thing as to 
im, The impression is left on their minds, 
that when they have a convenient time they 
shall insure their salvation. The invita- 
tions of the gospel have special reference to 
the convicted and distressed. It was sin- 
hers, weary and heavy laden, whom Christ 
invited to come to him. He came to seek 
and save the lost. He made known to his 
hearers their guilt, and the awful punish- 
ment that awaited the wicked—the ever- 
lasting fire, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

When Peter’s hearers, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, were convinced of their guilt, and 
cried, Men and brethren, what shall we do? 
then he exhorted them to repent and be 
baptized. It was a leading object of the 
apostle Paul to convince the Jews of their 
guilt in owes | Christ, and of their need 
of his atoning blood. Though opposed and 
persecuted for his fidelity, he was a most 
successful preacher. He could say, in view 
of his martyrdom, “‘ For I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have foughta fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me in that day; and 
not me only, but unto all them that love 


his appearing. An AGED MINISTER. 
te the Presbyterian. 
First commuamer- Church of Toledo, 
0. 


Messrs. Editors—You have already been 
informed of the organization of a - her 
terian church in Toledo. Its pastor, the 
Rev. James H. Baird, came here a few 
months ago at entire stranger to all of us. 
He made diligent search to ascertain how 
— matters stood, and whether it 
would be safe to attempt building up a new 
church in our midst. The more he exam- 
ined, the more was he convinced that the 
harvest was plenteous here, and the labour- 
ers too few. Like a faithful steward, he 
resolved at once to secure a place of worship, 
and invite all who might choose to come. 
After preaching a few Sabbaths, it was found 
that twenty-eight persons stood ready to join 


the new enterprise. The church was organ- 
ized, the details of which have already been 
laid before your readers. 


This movement, in whatever light it be 
considered, is one of t moment. Here 
is city with a population of 12,000, and 
what is more remarkable, a population 
doubling in nearly two years. Yet there 
are but three or four evangelical churches 
to carry on the work of the Lord in such a 
community. Admitting that these churches 
have taken in all respects the stand which 
would accord with our views, it is clear that 
they were too few and too weak to accém- 

lish the great work to be done. How thank- 

l,.then, should we be that another church 
was itted to be established by the di- 
vine blessing—a church numbering but few, 


"yet strong in faith. Is it unreasonable, 


then, to expect God’s favour to attend 
this new enterprise—and may we not confi- 
dently trust that this is a vine of his 
own right hand’s planting? Weak it is now, 
but soon, very soon it may be strong, ang 
many the souls it shall harvest for the king- 
dom of our Lord. ; 

We ask, then, that whoever feels an inter- 
est in building up Christ’s kingdom, will 
extend towards us that sympa and that 
aid which wé stand in of. A more 
noble field for laying the foundation of a 
large and flourishing Presbyterian church 
than ‘Toledo, it would be dithoult to find in 
the whole West. Shall it not be occupied? 


This question must be answered, i b 
our Christian brethren abroad. "We rust 


have your sympathy, your prayers, and that 
assistance W the strong can give to the 
weak—the rich to the poor. With these, 


attended with the grace of our heavenly 


| 
the Presbyterian. 

THE OLD CHURCH AT HOME. 
5 (Continued from last week.) 

I have said that carriages had not yet 
came in fashion in our village. There was 
one exception. A wealthy family, occupy- 
ing a fine mansion on a hill-top two miles 
away, had fallen heir to an old ancestral 


coach, known technically as a chariot—fa- | 


miliarly called: by the villagers, «The Ark.” 
Four beautiful horses, driven by an aristo- 
cratic-looking black coachman, with a band 
around his hat, brought the stately chariot 
to the churchyard gate. In the course of 
years &@ more modern equipage supplanted 
the grand, old chariot. From both, how- 
ever, there was wont to descend 
“The ¢ynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 

& joyous band of beauty—a cluster of sisters 
of bright and varied charms, such as might 
have been the pride of any village. In their 
high, conspicuous pew, in the north-west 
angle of the church, many a glance, and 
perhaps many a heart, did they steal away, 
that should have been intent upon the pulpit 
and the sermon. 

Our old church was not destined to re- 
tain its unique aspect. As we young 
people grew up, we began to feel that 
it should share in the progressive spirit of 
the age. It was not so easy, however, to 
reduce our designs to practice. The old peo- 
ple had became accustomed and strongly at- 
tached to the established order of things. 
Where there had been no paint, they wished 
that there should still be none; where it 
had always been red, it must remain red; 
and the high-box pulpit was their beau ideal 
of a place to hear good preaching from. 
Hence our proposed modifications received 
the cold shoulder. We were frowned upon 
and spoken of as innovators, and met with 
the old saw that “‘ young folks thought old 
folks fools, but old folks knew young ones to 
be fools ;” not a dollar would most of them 
give towards the projected improvements. 
The church had don> well enough for them 
and their fathers, and the young people were 
no better than those who had gone before 
them. The thing was in hand, however, 
and frowns or smiles, help or no help, it was 
to be done. So with the aggregate of our 
small gatherings, we bought paint and 
brushes, turned painters ourselves—young 
men and maidens worked with a right good 
will, having a merry time at the new voca- 
tion, until in a few days our dingy old 
church was smiling in bridal white. The 
old pulpit was pulled down with sacrilegious 
hands, and a new one took its place—lower, 
with stairs on either side, curtained, cush- 
ioned, and sufficiently spacious to accommo- 
date all the strange ministers even on sacra- 
ment-days. The old people were struck 
dumb; our project had been a hit; every- 
body was pleased, and we heard no more 
about “young folks being fools.” 

Successful thus far, there was encourage- 
ment to push further the plough-share of re- 
form. Among the changes already accom- 
plished, was the destruction of the precen- 
tor’s desk, and the erection of an open plat- 
form, neatly carpeted, in its stead. But we 
had come to think that precentors were not 
the thing. Some of our young people had 
been to the cities, where the church music 
was led by a choir in the gallery—so we 
determined that the one-man power, and 
precentor centralization, must give place to 
a well-organized orchestra above stairs. Pre- 
paratory to this, an accomplished teacher of 
sacred music was imported from a distance ; 
large classes were formed; ‘“ blockhead” 
notes, supplanted by round ones, the high 
“treble” (alto), that a few ladies had 
been accustomed to sing to the admiration 
of the many, and the envy of the few, 
was voted outlandish, and handed over to 
the gentleman; the four parts in modern 
style were filled up, and after a few months’ 
practice, all was ready for the public per- 
formance. The end gallery -vas arranged 
for our use—red curtains behind the railings, 
and another made to draw on a wire above, 
to conceal us from inquisitive eyes. Sabbath 
came, and the precentor of generations was 
no more. The hymn was read, and with 
one voice the choral song swelled out from 
behind the red curtains. The congregation 
sat mute and wondering. Nota note could 
they sing, for not a tune had they ever heard 
before. Some approved and admired ; others 
were restive, dropped their heads—did not 
look pleasant. Artistically we succeeded 
well; but the aspect of things below stairs was 
not so encouraging. After a few Sabbaths, 
there were strong indications of rebellion. 
Some muttered their discontent sotto voce ; 
others spoke it right out at the church-doors 
and street-corners. Some said they had 
heard our tunes on a fiddle in the old coun- 
tries beyond the seas; others declared that 
the jingling of our curtain-rings on the wire 
previous to beginning the singing, was but 
a counterpart of the bell-ringing in the 
theatre before the rising of the curtain. The 
truth is, our wires were rusty, and hence 
much more sonorous than might have been 
best for us. As weeks passed on, the storm 
increased; until one Sabbath morning we 
found our red curtain stripped by some bold 
hand from the railings. Finally, the excel- 
lent pastor, who had never discouraged us, 
said that he felt it his duty, for peace sake, 
to say that the choir had better be disband- 
ed. His will was law; we acquiesced, and 
fell from our high estate to our old places in 
the pews below. The following Sabbath the 
precentor resumed his functions; but by 
common consent, we relics of the late choir 
opened not a lip. As a consequence, the 
singing was worse than ever before, and we 
were accordingly, in some slight measure, 
avenged for the indignity put upon us. Our 
painting and pulpit reform had been a tri- 
umph—the choir enterprise an inglorious 
defeat. We never sung in church again, 
until a blessed revival of religion came and 
changed our hearts, when, with a new and 
better spirit, we once more joined in the 
songs of Zion. 

Sacrament days were “high days” in our 
old church. Pastors from neighbouring 
congregations came to assist in the services, 
and many from their congregations joined 
them. Pews and galleries were filled to their 
utmost capacity. The precentors also were 
strengthened by an accession from abroad— 
an addition somewhat necessary, because of 
the frequent singing between the several ta- 
bles in dispensing the communion. Aoc- 
cording to the good old custom, the tables 
were spread in the aisle, and were filled 
successively by the communicants, who 
went up and returned whilst hymns were 
singing. Never shall { forget these sacra- 
ment days. I can now recall them as if 


they were but of yesterday; the snow-white 
cloth, the shining flagon and cups, the thin 
unleavened bread, cut into long strips, the 
venerable elders collecting the ‘“ tokens,” 
and “distributing the elements,” the deep 
and tremulous tones of our pastor, whose 
great warm heart was always melted down 
when setting forth his Saviour crucified 
afresh, and the solemn, tear-bedewed faces 
of the people of God, as they returned from 
renewing their covenant vows. What a ser- 
mon that was to those of us who were mere 
spectators! How it pierced us to the heart 
when parents, brothers, sisters, friends arose 
and left us behind; how emblematic the 
separation seemed of another and eternal 
parting; how we wished we were prepared 
to join them; how we almost resolved, 
God helping us, that we would be by 
the next communion; how sorrowfully they 
looked at us, when coming back to join us 
in the almost vacant pew! Convenience may 
be urged to justify the dispensing with the 
tediousness of successive tables; but conve- 


nience gains its end at the sacrifice of what } 


was most touching and impressive in our 
old-fashioned Sacrament days. 

Such was our village church—where, in 
my boyhood’s days, I first heard the gospel 
from the lips of the living minister, where I 
was sprinkled with baptismal water, where 
first I publicly named the name of Jesus. 
But where is that loved old sanctuary now? 
Alas! it has passed away. Like its noble 
pastor, its venerated elders, and many of its 
loved in every-rank and period of life, it has 
fallen before the destroyer’s hand. Last 
autumn I re-visited my native village, and 
sought the church-yard. All was changed— 
not so much as a brick remained, nor a trace 
of where the old church stood. The very 
foundations had been dug up—the ground 
levelled and turfed, and walks laid out over 
the spot where the lips of eloquence had so 
often spoken—where the tear of penitence 
had so often fallen, and where souls dead in 
sin had so many of them been quickened to 
life eternal. 

A new and modern temple, in another 
and more accessible part of the village, had 
been reared, and never more was I to cross 
the threshold of our dear old church at home. 

SILVANUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LUX MUNDI.—NO. XVI. 


The compromise—yet danger still. 

The last paper brought us close upon the 
boundaries of a compromise between Church 
supervision and State control. The com- 
promise is already effected in many in- 
stances, and practically in operation. In 
this the civil government performs simply 
the function of a financier. It levies the 
money off the people, and tenders a pro rata 
divisum of it to the people for the support 
of schools. This tender is often conditioned 
with a proviso, that the people of the dis- 
trict, town, or township, shall raise a specific 
sum additional, by self-taxation. The gov- 
ernment requires the district to appoint 
school directors, or trustees, and prescribes 
their duties in reference to the levying of 
the tax, the building of school-houses, the 
employment of teachers, and the general 
management of the whole business of edu- 
cation in the elementary departments. It 
leaves the whole detail of teachers, rules, 
discipline, school-books, studies, religious 
teaching, &c., to the untrammelled discre- 
tion of these trustees or school directors— 
requiring only that a report of the whole 
proceedings be submitted to the government. 

This method is extensively practised in 
the States of this Union. It nearly ap- 

roaches the idea of Church schools; for it 


eaves the entire business of education to 


the voice of the people. If the people be 
religious, the school will be religious; and 
its religious character will be as the ma- 
jority of the people; and all the practical 
difficulties referred to in our last paper, will 
be met and disposed of precisely as where 
the school is directly under Church super- 
vision. In fact, it wiil be under Church 
supervision from first to last. The clergy- 
man or clergymen who may be resident in 
the district will be consulted on every im- 
portant question—the location of the school- 
house, the election of a teacher, the selec- 
tion of school-books, the rules of the school 
—every thing. They will be asked to ex- 
amine the teacher or candidates for the 
office. In short, they and the elders, 
deacons, church officers, and most active 
members of their — will conduct 
the whole business. They will be pressed, 
if pressing be needed, to attend and exam- 
ine the schools, to address the scholars, 
their teachers, and parents on their import- 
ant duties. These ideas are familiar in 
every State where there is any government 
action on the subject; and obviously we 
have here Church supervision de facto, and 
if the Christians of the district are at all 
awake to a sense of their solemn vows, it 
will be, and it often is, a most efficient over- 
sight; even although it be pro forma a 
government school. Ministers and elders 
who thus act, are bishops in a far higher 
and holier sense than is my lord of Canter- 
bury, York, London, or even than the poor 
stupid old man of the seven hilled city. 
They do the work—they oversee the educa- 
tion of the community. At the very first 

neral election of school directors ever 

ld in his native State, the present writer 
was chosen; and over all the land something 
like the above requirements have been made 
of the ministers and elders of the churches. 
This fact, whose generality will not be ques- 
tioned, shows the deep-seated conviction of 
the public mind, that the Church is the 
light of the world. All men everywhere 
look to her, especially to her ministry, to 
take the lead in the whole business of edu- 
cation. When political men have been 
squeezed into the position of superintend- 
ents of education, as has happened some- 
times, it has afforded no little amusement to 
educationists, to note their awkwardness. A 
fish out of water, or a sailor with his sea 
legs upon land, are scarcely more amusing. 
Some States have appointed clergymen as 
superintendents of public instruction, and 
where this has not been done, they have 
procured their counsel and advice, and re- 
ceived into their employment persons fresh 
from the drilling and training of the Church’s 
schools. And we have heard of an instance 
where a clergyman superintendent of edu- 
cation operated an immense power toward 
the suppression of pure Christianity over a 
whole State, by means of his office; and 
with great popularity, by mere negations— 
simply leaving out religion. Indeed, it is 
this possible working of a State system 
which creates alarm, and leads to this series 
of papers. Let the civil government arro- 
gate the function of teaching—let it assume 
the control of general education, and such 
results not only may, but must occur. The 
general superintendent will be elected very 
soon in reference to his party feélings in res- 
pect of politics or religion, or both. Let 

vernment have the selection of trustee 
ee of schools, academies, and colleges— 
let them thus control the appointment of 
teachers all over the State—let this power 
reside in the political head; and escape from 
tyranny such as now oppresses the Pro- 


can you guarantee our escape from the 
affliction imposed upon the Christians of 
South Carolina, when Judge Cooper was ap- 
pointed President of her State College, and 
to avoid the perils of infidelity, her Chris- 
tian population was obliged to draw off, 
and establish a college independent of State 
control. Nor is the peril over at this hour. 
The most excellent, and learned gentleman, 
who with so much honour to himself, and 
blessing to his State and country, presides 
over that institution, is needed by the 
Church in another field of labour; and we 
know the fear prevails at a distance, whether 
near at hand we are not apprized, that if 
he should resign his post, it may not be 
filled with a man of like religious spirit. 
We would greatly prefer that the Semin 

should lose a Thornwell, than that the col- 
lege should gain a Cooper. So, the Tran- 
sylvania University in Kentucky—an in- 
stitution started at the earnest recommenda- 
tion of the old Hanover Presbytery in Vir- 
ginia, and gotten up, and maintained a long 
time by Presbyterian men and money—was 
perverted, after it agreed to an amalgama- 
tion with the State, and thus came under 
its power. The Synod of Kentucky had 
raised (as we have long understood the 
matter) sixteen thousand dollars for its en- 


| dowment, but the Trustees government 


nts—about 1815 elected Mr. Hally, a 
ew England Unitarian, as President. The 
Presbyterians were forced into dissent from 
this governmental church college, and ac- 


) cordingly they went out, losing their six- 


teen thousand dollars, and established a 
college of their own at Danville, which now 
looks down with indignant scorn upon the 
State University as a very little concern. 
The perversion of the Hollis Fund in the 
oldest college in America, in violation of all 
faith, honour, and decency, is another in- 
stance of the danger to religion, and so to 
literature itself, of too close a union between 
Church and State, and the blending of the 
functions proper to the one, with those of 
the other. If the world wants light, let her 
turn her face toward the sun. 
THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Moravians and United Brethren. 


Messrs. Editors—W ill you suffer another 
word in reference to the article in your 
paper of the 3d of February, on the Mora- 
vians? Glancing at the paragraph, I at 
once perceived, that in common with many 
others, you had received an erroneous im- 
pression that the United Brethren in Christ 
and Moravians were the same body, and was 
gratified with the correction of your corres- 
pondent Philo-Moravian. Simple justice 
demands that our friends at the Kast should 
know the facts, that they may not be misled 
by names, and so be induced to withhold 
their sympathies from those who, upon mis- 
sionary ground, are labouring to correct 


errors and abuses. I would speak of these 


United Brethren as errorists, not so much 
in doctrine as in their prejudices and sec- 
tarianism. 

As Philo-Moravian remarks, ‘They are 
an active and very proselyting kind of peo- 

le, very different, in the latter respect at 
east, from the Moravians.’”?’ They do not 
call themselves by the name of Moravian. 
Your correspondent has given them their 
right name, United Brethren in Christ. 
They began to appear in the last century, 
among the Germans in Pennsylvania. Wil- 
liam Otterbein and Martin Boehm of Penn- 
sylvania, and George A. Geeting of Mary- 
land, were among their first preachers. 
Their first conference was held in Baltimore 
in the year 1789. In the year 1800 they uni- 
ted themselves into a society which bears the 
name United Brethren in Christ. Fifteen 
years after they adopted their “ Discipline, 
containing the doctrine and rules of the 
Church,” thus showing that they have no 
ecclesiastical connection whatever with the 
Moravians of the ninth century. Their 
whole Confession is very brief, being con- 
tained in seventy short lines of seven or 
eight words each, or about five hundred 
words in all, and is little more than an ex- 
pansion of the “ Apostles’ Creed.” 

Iam not a Moravian, but from my ear- 
liest recollection of these good people, and 
of their devoted, self-sacrificing missionary 
spirit, I have always admired them, and 
have wished that we had more of that spirit 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

When I came to the West, some eleven 
years since, and commenced more directl 
the labours of the practical missionary, 
soon heard of the United Brethren. My 
heart leaped for joy. What an unexpected 
pleasure, thought I, to find the good Mora- 
vian brethren out here in Indiana! I shall 
surely have their cordial co-operation in 
building up the kingdom of Christ in these 
desolate and error-strewn regions.’ I soon 
discovered, however, that I was to be dis- 
appointed in these anticipations. 

There are, undoubtedly, worthy people 
among them, and they are doing some , 
= ly, in their respective neighbour- 

oods; but their loose notions—I speak 
particularly of this western region—and 
their very easy way of receiving members 
into their communion, together with the 
ss ignorance of many of their preachers, 
etracts not a little from the good they would 
otherwise accomplish. This eager desire, 
on the part of an ignorant and prejudiced 
ministry, to increase their numerical mem- 
bership, is doing no little injury to the cause 
of truth in this region. Unbelievers look 
on, and, witnessing the mancuvre, exclaim, 
thing to get members.” 

Take an illustration. Mr. ——, not man 
miles from this, is a clever farmer, and, 
am disposed to believe, a good man. At 
the close of the discourse in a certain neigh- 
bourhood, where they had been “holding 
meetings” on the Sabbath, this brother re- 
marked that he would now give an opportu- 
nity to any who desired to unite with their 
“society.”” Having stated a brief summary 
of their belief and practice, he asked, ‘‘ Who 
will unite with us?” Immediately two 
married females, who were extremely ignor- 
ant, and who had not been on speaking 
terms with each other, and were not for 
months after, arose in the congregation, 
signifying their desire to be received. He 
<a their names, and then propounded 
the only question put to candidates on their 
admission, viz: ‘‘ Have you experienced the 
— of your sins, and are you determined, 

y the grace of God, to save your souls?” 
“‘ No objection being made by any member,” 
the preacher gave them his right hand, and 
they were “considered in full membership.” 

This same preacher cannot read correctly 
a singie chapter in the New Testament. 
Being invited, a few months since, by a 
brother who was to preach, to read for him 
the introductory scripture, he stumbled 
through the chapter, making it quite unin- 
telligible, except to those who were familiar 
with it, and closed by saying, “Those of 
you that haven’t understood what I’ve been 
reading, can read the same when you go 
home.” I would not be censorious. I 
would say nothing wrong of these brethren. 
Many of them are excellent men; but their 
system, or the practical working of it, in this 
western country, like that of many others, 
is exceedingly unhappy: The people are 
left in ignorance, and many are but poor 
religious drivellers all their lives. It is 
enough to be obliged to encounter down- 


right Infidelity, Universalism, and Social- | 
ism, without having to feel that the religion 
of the cross is misrepresented by the feeble, 
sickly, and half-religious sectaries who are 


scattered over the I trust the time 
will yet come when more intelligence will 
be found among “the preachers out West,” 
and when, though there may be differences 
of opinion among the members of Christ’s 
family, there shall not be such glaring irre- 
concilabilities that the world shall stand 
ee utter their denunciations against 
religion. We need more intelligence, 
more love, and more entire consecration. 
NEHEMIAH. 


For the 
A YEAR IN HEAVEN. 


A year uncalendered; for what 
Has thou to do with mortal time? 
Its dole of moments entereth not 
That circle, mystic and sublime, 
Whose unreached centre is the throne 
Of Him, before whose awful brow, 
Meeting eternities are known 
As but an everlasting now / 
The thought removes thee far away— 
Too faf beyond my love and tears ; 
Ah! let me hold thee as I may, 
And count thy time by earthly years. 


A year of blessedness—wherein 

Not one dim cloud hath crossed thy soul ; 
No sigh of grief, no touch of sin, 

No frail mortality’s control; 
Nor once hath disappointment stung, 

Nor care, world-weary, made thee pine; 
But rapture, such as human tongue 

Hath found no language for, is thine. 
Made perfect at thy passing—who 

Can sum thy added glory now? 
As on and onward, upward through 

The angel-ranks that lowly bow, 
Ascending still from height to height, 

Unfaltering where rapt seraphs trod, 
Nor pausing ’mid their circles bright, 

Thou tendest inward unto God! 


A year of progress in the lore 
That’s only learned in heaven; thy mind, 
Unclogged of clay, and free to soar, 
Hath left the realms of doubt behind. 
And wondrous things which finite thought 
In vain essayed to solve, appear 
To thy untasked inquiries, fraught 
With explanation strangely clear. 
Thy reason owns no forced control, 
As held it here in needful thrall; 
God’s mysteries court thy questioning soul, 
And thou mayst search and know them all. 


A year of love; thy yearning heart 
Was always tender even to tears, 

With sympathies whose sacred art 
Made holy all thy cherished years. 

But love, whose speechless ecstacy 
Had overborne the finite, now 

Throbs through thy being pure and free, 
And burns upon thy radiant brow. 

For thou, those hands’ dear clasp hast felt, 
Where still the nail-prints are displayed ; 

And thou before that face hast knelt, 
Which wears the scars the thorns have made! 


A year without thee! I had thought 
My orphan’d heart would break and die, 

Ere time had meek quiescence brought, 
Or soothed the tears it could not dry. 

And yet I live, to faint and quail 
Before the human grief I bear ; 

To miss thee so! then drown the wail 
That trembles on my lips in prayer. 

Thou praising, while I weakly pine! 
Thou glorying, while I vainly thrill! 

And thus, between thy heart and mine, 
The distance ever widening still. 


A year of tears to me; to thee, 
The end of thy probation’s strife, 
The archway to eternity, 
The portal of immortal life. 
To me—the pall, the bier, the sod; 
To thee—the palm of victory given; 
Enough, my heart—thank God! thank God! 
That thou hast been a year in heaven! 
M. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Hints to a Professor of Religion. 


Some professing Christians are not true 
disciples of Christ. Perhaps you, read- 
er, are among the number, for you may 
te easily deceived. It is difficult to judge 
the heart, and to decide whether the va- 
rious emotions, or states of mind, have 
their origin in nature or in grace. More- 
over, you are not an impartial judge. You 
are strongly biassed in your own favour. 
You wish a favourable decision, and it is 
natural that your judgment should be warp- 
ed by your inclinations. The Scriptures 
speak of danger. Paul thought it neces- 
sary to be watchful, lest he might be a cast- 
away. Christ, in the parable of the fool- 
ish virgins, teaches there is danger. He 
declares in another place that many in the 
judgment-day will rise up expecting to be 
received by him, because they had taught 
or wrought in his name, whom he will then 
profess that he never knew. 

It is important that you should come to 
@ proper decision on the subject, for if you 
have hastily, while unconverted, made a 

rofession of religion, you did a great wrong. 

ou deceived the Church ; and you increase 
your guilt by living as you are. You are 
also in much greater peril of being eternal- 
ly lost than if you had never joined the 
Church, for you are no longer uneasy, nor 
alarmed by the denunciations against the 
sinner. You will, however, not only des- 
troy your own soul, if you remain a false 
professor, but will involve others in your 
ruin. Such professors must naga 
lower the standard of piety. Others will 
imitate your example, and, falling far short 
of gospel piety, perish. Sinners will note 
your defects, and fling their contempt at 
the Church and the religion of Jesus Christ. 
God will frown upon the church in whose 
camp ¢here is an Achan, and leave it to 
struggle alone, and to flee before the men 
of Ai. Christians are the light of the 
world; but ifthe light be darkness how pro- 
found the gloom! Pirates sometimes build 
false beacon-lights on dangerons coasts, to 
lure vessels on the rocks. Unconverted 
church members are the false beacon-lights 
of Satan that destroy multitudes. 

It becomes you, therefore, to examine 
yourself prayerfully in the light of God’s 
word. Let us try to assist you. We take 
it for granted that you are living a moral 
life. Bat in what respect do you differ 
from those moral men around you that make 
no profession of religion? We suppose 
_ are honest. But are you not just as 

een for money, as y for gain, as 
others that come not to the Lord’s table? 
Jesus speaks of his followers as carrying a 
cross, a8 making sacrifices for him. What 
is your cross, and your sacrifice? Are 
you more religious than is necessary for 
your respectability? When invited to a 
party on mga. evening, which do 
ou attend? When you can make a dollar 
y staying from the house of prayer, do you 
stay? With what motive do you contribute 
to benevolent objects? Do you, like the 
Pharisees, love only your friends? How 
are your Sabbaths spent? Do you make 
and receive visits on that day, and think 
and converse on worldly matters, and read 
irreligious books and secular newspapers? 
There are numbers of professedly Christian 
families that have not a half dozen reli- 
gious books in their houses, and take no re- 


ligious paper. They are too poor, or too 
stingy, to expend five or ten dollars for 
such objects, though they can spend double 
that amount for to , or something else as 
worthless. 

What is your evidence that you are a 
Christian ?—if we may be allowed to ask 
a reason of the hope that isin you. Have 
you any, except that you are a member 0) 
church, which is just none at all? Could 
ra prove your title to the heavenly in- 

eritance before a court of justice on earth? 
Do your prayers come gushing up from the 
heart? ou hate sin? Do you feel 
that you justly deserve God’s wrath? Do 
you we all your hopes in Christ for salva- 
tion’ Have you an experimental acquaint- 
ance with the spiritual warfare? It is to be 
feared that some professors have no know- 
ledge of it. Be faithful to yourself in this 
examination. Rest not satisfied until you 
have found some convincing proof of your 
title to heaven. Gather ms evidence as 
will endure the scrutinizing of the 
judge of the quick and the Sead in that 
great and terrible day, when the secrets of 
all hegrts shall be made manifest. If you 
are deceived, your poor soul must suffer in 
hell forever. Remember that some are de- 
ceived, and you may possibly be among the 
number. The time is come that judgment 
must begin at the house of God.” 

J. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOOKS AND A LIBRARY. 


Messrs. Editors—This has been called a 
picture-book age—the age of picture books— 
every thing must be illustrated, from the 
almanac to the Bible. Well, pictures are 
Pe in their place; and a good picture 

k may be a real blessing toa family. It 
cultivates the taste and improves it; and it 
also affords pleasure, and adds to the en- 
dearments of home. I am glad the Board 
of Publication have made a picture book, 
and I have no doubt it will be one of their 
most useful books—useful in its way. 

No doubt this is a book-making age. 
Many useful books are issued, as well as 
some that are not so useful, and some that 
are hurtful. But not every one can buy 
ever book, nor even such a selection 
of them as he really needs, or may desire. 
This is true of many ministers, and of 
many ruling elders, and deacons, and church 
members, and others. Now, I have a plan 
for the relief of such—a plan for their bene- 
fit. Let every church provide a pastor’s 
and parish ot ie library for the use of 
both minister and people—to be kept in the 
church or in the parsonage, so that the 
minister can have the constant use of it, and 
the people also have access to it, taking out 
books, and reading, and returning them. 
A library of this kind may be started on a 
small scale in all our churches, and by add- 
ing a few books every year, it will soon 
become large and respectable. The publi- 
cations of our Board, with some commen- 
taries, would make a good foundation for 
such a library; and by adding the yearly 
issues of the Board, and some standard 
works from time to time, the thing would 
grow and become great; and both minister 
and people would have the benefit of it. 
Let this be thought of—let it be at once 
undertaken, and great good will result 
from it. Reader, take the subject home, 
and begin at once to act. Now is the time! 
Begin. Wait not for others; begin, and do 
the work. Do it now. W. J. M. 


INQUIRING MOSLEMS. 


From the Journal of a Deputation sent to the 
East by the Committee of the Malta Protestant 
College. 

I must not omit to mention an incident 
during our residence in the quarantine sta- 
tion at Beyrout, which affords a good illus- 
tration of the mental awakening and dawn- 
ing of intellectual light now manifesting 
itself among the people of those countries, 
Mohammedans as well as Christians. There 
were many Mohammedans in quarantine 
with us, and one of these a man of high 
rank—the Aga commanding the irregular 
Arab and Bedouin troops of the district of 
Damascus. He was an aged and venerable- 
looking personage, and was accompanied 
by his nephew, also an Aga, and a large 
retinue of slaves and servants. We con- 
versed with them occasionally in our walks, 
and the nephew, who appeared intelligent 
and tolerably well-informed, sometimes in- 
troduced the subject of religion, asking for 
a solution of his objections to Christianity. 
Another Moslem, a young and well-in- 
formed merchant from Aleppo, usually join- 
ed in the discussions, and asked us for a copy 
of the New Testament in Arabic. The 
young Aga, the merchant, and a third, called 
one morning of their own accord at our rooms, 
and remained some time with us, conversin 
on religion and other subjects. We satel 
varia in these conversations, how very 
incomplete and erroneous is the information 
of Moslems on such ordinary branches of 
knowledge as geography, astronomy, history, 
They lieve, generally, the earth to 
be nearly flat, and they have no correct ideas 
of the distribution of land and water. They 
adhere to the long-exploded notion that the 
sun moves round the earth, and retain a 

eat many of the visionary, superstitious 

ancies of the astrologers of bygone ages 
respecting the planetary system. Their 
knowledge on these subjects is derived al- 
most entirely from their religious works, 
such as the Koran and the written commen- 
taries and traditions of learned saints. It 
is evident, therefore, that by dispelling their 
ignorance and errors on points of general 
secular knowledge, through the medium of 
a good education, their confidence in the 
accuracy and authority of the great charter 
of their religious faith will be weakened, 
and some of the obstacles to their reception 
of sound religious instruction will thereby 
be removed. This plan has been pursued 
with very encouraging success by the Rev. 

Dr. Duff in India with the native Hindoos. 
To our surprise and pleasure, our Moslem 

friends repeated their visit a few days after, 

asking for another Arabic copy of the New 

Testament, and also for a Commentary. 

They evinced a great desire for knowledge, 

and the merchant said that he would 

glad to go to the Malta College if he were 
younger, and had the means. Before leav- 
ing the Quarantine we presented the old 

Aga with a copy of the Bible in Arabic, on 

receiving which he requested us to insert 

our names and residences in the title-page, 
and invited us to visit him in Damascus. 

In former times Mohammedans had such a 

contempt for Christians that they kept aloof 

from them, and would never condescend to 
speak with them on the subject of religion; 
while now we sec Mohammedans courting 
the society of Christians, listening patiently 
to their defence of Christianity, and apply- 
ing to them for the New Testament. Is 
not this a great encouragement to increase 

our exertions for their 

in the t saving truths of the gospe 

We ~ of the hi of 

Mussulmans are only nominal believers in 


the Koran, and inclining to infidelity. 


Paul had three wishes, and they were 
all about Christ—that he might be found in 
Christ; that he might be with Christ; and 
that he might magnify Christ.— Luther, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Russian Toleration of Peace Pria- 
ciples. 


It will be fresh in the remembrance of 
our readers that Lord Panmure, in a speech 
delivered at a Bible meeting in Edinburgh, 
and in reply to some remarks previously 
made by Mr. Bright, member of Parliament, 
ata meeting of the same Society in Roch- 
dale, alluded to a German colony of Moravi- 
ans settled in the Crimea, who, when a cer- 
tain de of religious toleration existed 
in Russia, emigrated from the Baltic with a 
view to an a the principles of Chris- 
tianity as held by that body among the 
Crimean Tartars. Lord Panmure, it will 
be recollected, stated that the self-denying 
exertions of the Moravians had produced a 
most salutary effect upon the manners of 
the Crimean population within their in- 
fluence; but that during the reign of the 
present Czar, and after the death of his 
mother, the Greek priests, jealous of the 
teachings of the Moravians, had effectually 
put an end to their labours, unless the 
made their converts members of the Gree 
Church; at present the members of this 
little colony, he said, were obliged to limit 
their labours to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the promotion of their own material 
comfort. It seems the colony of Moravi- 
ans in the Crimea hold opinions with re- 
gard to the unlawfulness of war precisely 
analogous to the principles maintained by 
the members of the Society of Friends in 
England, and therefore have always been 
an object of interest to the English Society 
of Friends. During the lifetime of the 
Emperor Alexander and his mother, Mary 
Feodorowna, when Elizabeth Fry, William 
Allen, and other influential Quakers were 
upon terms of intimacy with the Russian 
Court, a special ukase was promulgated 
exempting the Moravian colony in the Cri- 
mea from military service, with the excep- 
tion of converts adtled to the colony. It is 
now reported that the promise of exemption 
from military service, ceded to the colony by 
Russia, has been broken, and that some in- 
fluential Quaker families in the north of 
England, have learnt that upon the able 
bodied portion of the male population hav- 
ing refused to enter the Russian army, or 
perform military duty, the military authori- 
ties have subjected them to every indignity 
and cruelty, such as flogging, imprisonment, 
&e., and, by the last advices which have 
reached England, the Quakers have ascer- 
tained that three hundred of the poor Mo- 
ravians have been hanged for refusing to take 
up arms. 


MURMURING. 


Cecil was once riding with a friend on a 
very windy day, when the dust was so 
troublesome that his companion wished they 
were at their journey’s end, where they 
might ride in the fields free from dust, and 
this wish he repeated a number of times. 
When he reached the fields, the flies so teased 
his friend’s horse, that he could scarcely keep 
his seat on thesaddle. On his bitterly com- 
plaining, “Ah! sir,” said Mr. Cecil, “when 
you were in the road, the dust was your only 
trouble, and all your anxiety was to get into 
the fields; you forgot that the fy was there. 
Now, this is a true picture of human life; 
we know the trials of our present situation ; 
but the next will have trials, and perhaps 
worse, though they may be of a diflerent 
kind.” — Cecil’s Remains. 


Boyhood of the Apostle Paul. 


The following interesting and instructive 
remarks upon the boyhood of the Apostle 
Paul, are from Conybeare’s and [Howson’s 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul: 


‘‘We have seen what his infancy was; 
we must now glance at his boyhood. It is 
usually the case that the features of a strong 
character display themselves early. His 
impetuous, fiery disposition, would some- 
times need control. Flushes of indignation 
would reveal his impatience and his honesty. 
(Acts ix. 1, 2; xxiii..1, 5.) The affec- 
tionate tenderness of his nature would not 
be without an object of attachment, if that 
sister, who was afterwards married, (Acts 
xxxiii. 16,) was his playmate at Tarsus. 
The work of tent-making, rather an amuse- 
ment than a trade, might sometimes occupy 
those young hands, which were marked with 
the toil of years, when he held them to the 
view of the elders at Miletus, (Acts xx, 34.) 
His education was conducted at home rather 
than at school: for, though Tarsus was 
celebrated for its learning, the Hebrew boy 
would not lightly be exposed to the influence 
of Gentile teaching. Or, if he went to 
school, it was nota Greek school, but rather 
to some room connected with the synagogue, 
where a noisy class of Jewish children re- 
ceived the rudiments of instruction, seated 
on the ground with their teacher, after the 
manner of the Mohammedan children in 
the East, who may be seen or heard at their 
lessons near the Mosque. Atsuch a school, 
it may be, he learnt to read and to write, 
going and returning under the care of some 
attendant, according to that custom which 
he afterwards used as an illustration of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, (and perhaps he 
remembered his own early days while he 
wrote the passage,) when he spoke of the 
law asa slave who conducts us to the school 
of Christ. His religious knowledge, as his 
years advanced, was obtained from hearing 
the law read in the synagogue, from listen- 
ing to the arguments and discussions of 
learned doctors, and from that habit of 
questioning and answering, which was per- 
mitted even to the children among the Jews. 
Familiar with the pathetic history of the 
Jewish sufferings, he would feel his heart 
filled with that love to his own people which 
breaks out in the Epistle to the Romans, 
(ix. 4, 6,) to that people ‘whose were the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
was to come’—a love not then, as it was 
afterwards, blended with a love to all man- 
kind—‘ to the Jew first, and also the Gen- 
tile—but rather united with a bitter hatred 
to the Gentile children whom he saw around 
him. His idea of the Messiah, so far as it 
was distinct, would be the carnal notion of 
a temporal prince—a Christ known after the 
flesh’ (2 Cor. v. 16,)—and he looked for- 
ward with the hope of a Hebrew to the res- 
toration of ‘the kingdom to Israel.’ He 
would be known at Tarsus as a child of 

romise, and as one likely to uphold the 
Lenser of the law against the half-infidel 
teaching of the day. But the time was 
drawing near, when his training was to 
become more exact and systematic. He 
was destined for the school of Jerusalem. 
The educational maxim of the Jews, at a 
later period, was as follows:—‘ At five years 
of age let children begin the Scripture; at 
ten the Mischna; at thirteen let them be 
subjects of the law.’ There is no reason to 
suppose that the general practice was very 
different before the floating maxims of the 

eat doctors were brought together in the 
‘fisebna. It may therefore be concluded, 
with a strong de of probability, that 
Paul was sent to the Holy City between the 
ages of ten and thirteen. ad it been 
later than thirteen, he could hardly have 
said that he had been ‘brought up’ (Acts 


xxii. 3,) in Jerusalem. 


“The first time any one leaves the land 


of his birth, to visit a foreign and distant 
country, it is an important epoch in his life. 
In the case of one who has taken this first 
journey at an early age, and whose cha- 
racter is enthusiastic and tible of 
lively impressions from without, the epoch 
is remembered with peculiar distinctness. 
But when the country which is thus visited 
has furnished the i for the dreams 
of children, and is felt to be more truly the 

oung traveller’s home than the land he is 
eaving, then the journey assumes the sacred 
eharacter of a pilgrimage. The nearest 
parallel that can be found to the visits of 
the scattered Jews to Jerusalem, is in the 
periodical expedition of the Mohammedan 
pilgrims to the sanctuary at Mecca. Nor 
is there anything that ought to shock the 
mind in such a comparison; for that local- 
izing spirit was the same thing to the Jews 
under the highest sanction, which it is to 
the Mohammedans through the memory of 
a prophet who was the enemy, and not the 
forerunner of Christ. As the disciples of 
Islam may be scen, at stated seasons, flock- 
ing towards Cairo or Damascus, the meeting 
places of the African and Asiatic caravans 
—so Paul had often seen the Hebrew pil- 

ims from the interior of Asia Minor come 

own through the passes of the mountains, 
and join others at Tarsus who are bound 
for Jerusalem. They returned when the 
festivals were over, and he heard them talk 
of the Holy City, of Herod and the temple; 
and of the great teachers and doctors of the 
law. And at length Paul himself was to 
go—to see the land of promise and the city 
of David, and grow up a learned Rabbi, “at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GOOD MEN. 


If we saw not man’s infirmities in God’s 
elect, we which are so weak and fall so oft, 
should utterly despair, and think that God 
had clean forsaken us. It is therefore a 
sure and an undoubted conclusion, whether 
we be holy or unholy, we are all sinners. 
But the difference is, that God’s sinners 
consent not to their sin. They consent 
unto the law that it is both holy and right- 
eous, and mourn to have their sin taken 
away. But the devil’s sinners consent unto 
their sin, and would have the law and hell 
taken away, and are enemies unto the right- 
eousness of God.— Tyndale. 


Jay’s Method of Studying for the 
Pulpit. 


As to my studying, I never set apart re- 
gularly any particular time, thereby redu- 
cing the exercise to a kind of mechanism, 
or compulsion. I endeavour to think more 
habitually. As to my preaching, I chose 
my texts and subject as early in the week 
as possible. Thus I not only had something 
to fill my spare moments, but approaching 
what I had selected for discussion, without 
constraint and repeatedly, and from differ- 
ent sides and aspects it opened to my mind 
more naturally and easily, and with more 
enlargement and variety. 

After a nervous malady, and to avoid 
sedentariness, [ also much accustomed my- 
self to thitkabroad. The practice was diffi- 
cult at first, as my attention was often di- 
verted; but I soon, by use, acquired the . 
power of fixed and regular application; and 
the sceneries of nature rather aided than in- 
jured my meditations; inspiring also the 
train of my reflection with freshness and 
feeling underivable from dull and dry por- 
ings over books. In these musings in the 
— the meadow, the field, the wood, the 
eading ideas of my discourse soon fell into 
their proper places, and a division resulted 
without much effort; so that when I came 
home, I had only to secure what I had al- 
ready found, and to write what I had already 
methodized; and I could—without short- 
band, which I lament I never learned—by 
various contractions and natural signs, easily 
remembered, include much of my subject 
in a small com I seldom, therefore, 
wrote a sermon at full length, but only a 
draft or sketch—it is commonly, as you 
know, called a skeleton—more or less full, 
according to its requirements, leaving the 
subordinate filling up, after meditation and 
prayer, to the impressiveness and excitations 
of the audience and delivery, and the assist- 
ance authorized to be hoped for where means - 
have been duly used. Even these notes I 
never took with me into the pulpit, till 
within the past year, and I am sorry I ever 
took them. The memory, like a friend, 
loves to be trusted, and seldom fails to re- 
ward the confidence reposed in it.—Jay’s 


Autobiography. 


PENALTIES OF EMINENCE. 


The price of immortality is death; the 
penalty of superiority is pain. We must 
wrestle for every victory, without always 
being sure that we shall have fair play. 
There are thousands in the world who would 
pluck the plumage from another without 
ever dreaming of wearing it themselves. To 
rise into: command of triumph is equally 
beyond their imagination and their hope; 
but there is a pleasure unspeakable which 
they enjoy in pulling down their neighbours 
to their own level. 


The Expulsion of Missionaries from 
Poland. 


For a long time direct communication 
with the Committee (of the London Society) 
was forbidden to our missionaries in Poland. 
All their communications had to pass through 
the hands of the Consistory. Mr. Becker 
writes :—‘‘I may now address you again in 
a direct way, but from the enclosed Protocol, 
you and the Committee will see, with grief, 
that our work in this country is closed. 
Yesterday we were all desired to appear 
before the President of the Consistory, who 
informed us that it was the will of the 
Emperor that all the missionaries of the 
Society should leave the country in the 
shortest time, 7. e. by. the Ist (13th) of 
January 1855. In a petition presented by 
me to-day, I have begged for two months’ 
prolongation of the time fixed for our de- 
parture, for which passports will be given 
to us to go beyond the frontiers, that is, at 
first to Prussia. But I would earnestly beg 
of you to inform us as soon as possible 
whither each of us is to next. The 
individuals sent away are Messrs. West, 
Lange, Waschitzcheck, Zuckertort, Goldin- 
ger Neake, and myself. Mr. Ifland, not 

ing among the number of missionaries, but 
having been only an assistant to us, is not in- 
cluded, On 25th January it will be thirty- 
three years since I first arrived at Warsaw, 
since which time three hundred and sixty-. 
one Jewish individuals have, by the grace 
of God, been baptized in the Polish mission, 
which is now to be given up, for which we 
on account of the work. 

sleep has come into our 
eyes. direct the — 

mmittee in upon new 
stations for us oniie, tes we may know 
whither to go before we have to leave the 
country.””—London Jewish Intelligencer. 


are very sorry 
This little 
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7 to include these malignant tirades in 


EVIVALS TH-é0n00Ls.—An 
interesting work.of grace is in progress in 
several of the Sabbath-achools of New York. 
At a recent meeting of teachers, reports of a 
most encouraging nature were presented, 
degree of seriousness, 
and many hopeful conversions. More than 
seventy anxious inquirers were stated to have 
heen at the room of ove pastor, while in 


other churches the work was progressing 


with greater or less power. The mission 
schools of the city are also sharing in these 
tokens of the ce of ithe Holy Spirit, 
giving ‘to those-who have laboured in them 
& verification of the promise, “In due sea- 
son ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” Little 
children have also been agents in the con- 
version of their parents, who, but for these 
missiovary efforts, must have been without 
any means of grace. __. 7 


Our or Desr.—We are gratified to learn 
that the.new and beautiful Presbyterian 
church (Rev. W. R. Glen, pastor) at Tamaqua, 
Poesia has been entirely freed from 
debt, aé the result of a recent effort for that 
purpose. In s private note, the pastor 
writes, “Our own people did nobly; and 
we aré greatly obliged to the friends else- 
where, who came to our assistance in time 


of peed.”’ 


Oor In let- 
ter from the Rev. Dr. Seott, which will be 
found. in another column, should be read by 
every Presbyterian in our conncction. It is 
assuredly a very remarkable circumstance 
that a branch of the Church which has been 
so much accustomed to take the lead in edu- 
cation and in planting churches, should be 
found so sadly in the back ground in this 
incomparably most important of all our new 
States. Our respected friend may well hold 
up‘the laudable examples of other denowi- 
nations, to shame or excite to emulation 
that Church in which he naturally feels the 
most special interest, and whose position 
and ample resuurces should have made her 
amongst the foremost. We hope this faith- 
ful statement of facts, unpleasant in them- 
selves as they may be, will have the effect 
of arousing the Church to attempt, even at 
this late day, in some measure to reclaim 
that which she haslost. We trust too, that 
the attention of young men of promise may 
be turned to this field. 

_ The statements in Dr. Scott’s letter in re- 

d to the enterprise in which he is himself 
engaged, are highly encouraging. Calvary 
church, San Francisco, an elegant edifice, 
erected with reference to his occupying it, 
was dedicated on the 14th January; and has 
been entirely paid for by the sale of the pews. 

Cuurcn Burnt.—The pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, thus informs us of the destraction of 
their house of worship by fire. 
March 6th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Our house of worship has 
been burned to the ground. It took fire on 
Sabbath morning, and all our efforts could not 
stay the progress of the devouring element. 
We feel yreatly disheartened. We had com- 
menced rebuilding, but were unable to pro- 
ceed for want of funds. Now necessity seems 
to be laid upon us to push the building for- 
ward to its completion, yet we have not the 
means. We have raised about six thousand 
dollars among ourselves, but will need con- 
siderably more to place us on a level with our 
Will not 
some of your subscribers who may learn of our 
wants, lend us a helping hand? The Lord 


will reward them. Yours in gospel bonds, 
A. B. Crark. 


We hope that this appeal will meet with 
a favourable response, and that there may 
be many who will prove themselves friends 
in need. 


Danvitte THEOLoGicaL SeMiInaRy.— 
This new and vigorous school of the pro- 
phets is going on its way prosperously. Ac- 
cording to the second annual catalogue re- 
cently published, the number of students 
during the year has been thirty-seven. The 
plau of instruction differs in some respects 
from that of other Theological Seminaries, 
the students not being divided into classes, 
but the whole body attending all the lec- 


tures. 


THe METHODISTS AMONG THE GERMANS. 
—QOur Methodist brethren are exerting them- 
selves with their accustomed zeal, for the 
evangelization of our foreign German popu- 
lation. We observe, by a late report, that 
their German missions include fifteen pre- 
siding elders, ove hundred and eighty preach- 
ers, and ten thousand communicauts—the 
result of ten years’ labour. When will our 
Presbyterian candidates for the ministry be- 
gin to learn to speak the German language, 
and thus prepare themselves to labour 
amongst this important portion of our popu- 
lation? We cannot rely upon procuring 
ministers such as would be in all respects 
suitable, from Germany, and it is eminently 
proper that our own young men should pre- 
pare themselves for this work. Missionaries 
to the heathen are under the necessity of 
acquiring the languages of their fields of la- 
bour; why should not the same course be 
pursued in order to reach a great and needy 
population at our own doors ?—population 
which, if not brought under the influence of 
evangelical religion, will inevitably work 
mischief. We wish a spirit of godly enter- 
prise might seize upon some of our young 
men, and lead them to venture upon this 
and other efforts somewhat out of the ordinary 
routine. | 


IntegestinG Sraristics.—The follow- 
ing interesting statistics are gathered from 
the Triennial Catalogue of the College of 
New Jersey, at Princeton, just issued :— 
Whole number of graduates, 3390; de- 
ceased, 1367; still living, 2023; whole 
number of clergymen graduated, 638— 
nearly one fifth of the whole number. The 
first class, that of 1748, contained siz 
mewbers, of whom jive became clergymen ; 
the sixth was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Of the 305 clergymen (alum- 
ni) now living, 265 belong to the Old-school, 
and 25 to the New-school Presbyterian 
Church. Among the graduates have been 
the following:—1 President and two Vice- 
Presidents of the United States; 13 mem- 
bers of the Cabinet; 12 foreign Ministers ; 
32 Chief Justices of particular States; 30 
Judges of particular States; 29 Governors 
of States; 32 Presidents of Colleges; 7 
Vice-Presidents of Colleges; 74 Professors 
in Colleges; 5 Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—Clagget, Hobart, Meade, 
Johns, and Mcflvainc. 

Professor Giger, editor of the Catalogue, 
requests the alumai to send him newspaper 
obituaries, biographical sketches, or even 
the simple date of birth or death, the civil, 
literary, or professional honours and titles, 
when and wheace obtained—as information 
upon one or all of these points will be valu- 
able, not only ia relation to the Triennial 
Catalogue, but also to Collection of: Me 
nioirs of the Alumni which has been com- 
menced. All communications addressed to 
Professor G. Musgrave Giger, Princeton, 


& 


| igen¢ correspondent, to a 
natiobal responsibility, in the publica- 
by authority of Thomas Jefferson’s in- 


-fidel opinions. While it may be presumed 


that there wag no settled intention in Con- 


the publication of Jefferson’s* works, yet 
their responsibility for the acts of their 
agent must continue until, by s direct dis- 
avowal of them, or an expurgation of the 
offensive matter, they shall relieve them- 
selves and the nation of a direct assault 
upon that Christianity which lies at the 
basis of our Constitotion. Surely no one 
will pretend to justify the National Legisla- 
ture in sanctioning such a publication. Its 
evident tendency is to subvert all the mo- 
rality and religion of the land. It is a 
positive interference with that which a very 
large body of the community hold most 
sacred. It is an act of Congress denouncing 
the Christian religion as a fable, and the 
indirectness of the attack only renders it 
the more insidious and dangerous. It is a 
duty which that body owes to an outraged 
community to recall and cancel the objec- 
tionable volume; and this becomes more 
urgent from the fact that the unscrupulous 
agent in the matter bas evidently transcend- 
ed the authority reposed in him, by inter- 
polating the undignified cavils of the elder 
Adams, which constituted no part of Jeffer- 
son’s manuscripts, which became public 
property by right of purchase. Are we left 
to the melancholy conclusion that there is 
not enough of stern virtue in our national 
councils to expunge the foul blot which has 
thus recklessly been affixed to our national 
escutcheon? Must the reproach be perpetu- 
ated that public moncy is to be employed 
in the purchase and publication of drivelling 
infidelity? We say drivelling, for neither 
Jefferson or Adams dared to make a manly 
and argumentative attack on Christianity, 
which could have been met and refuted by 
its learned friends. Their ebullitions betray 
the spiteful and cankered malignity of their 
hearts, brooding in darkness, and shut out 
from the sweet influences of a religion whose 
doctrines were too holy, and whose precepts 
were too pure for their vitiated tastes and 
ungodly lives. Our concern is not that 
such embittered and ignorant cavils can 
damage materially God’s revealed truth; 
it has stood impregnable under far fiercer 
and better directed assaults; but that a 
national sanction, even by indirection, should 
be given to such imbecile ravings. 

As the occasion, however, may be em- 
ployed to disturb the faith of some by the 
authority of names, we feel it to be our duty 
to obviate, as far as possible, any evil conse- 
quences of this kind. Jefferson, it is true, 
was & sagacious politician, and Adams, with 
less ability, was a lover and defender of hu- 
man rights, and their successful advocacy of 
the cause of liberty has secured for them a 
place in the scroll of fame; but in that 
species of learned investigation, and in those 
moral qualities which would have fitted them 
for a dispassionate and reasonable investiga- 
tion of the grounds of evidence on which 
Christianity is professedly built, they were 
far inferior to many among the learned pro- 
fessions who have avowed their full convic- 
tion of the truth of revelation. Political 
men, unfortunately, devote themselves too 
exclusively to the studies which bear most 
directly on their present pursuits and aspi- 
rations. They eagerly run the race for an 
earthly reward, and so intent are they on its 
achievement, that they refuse to pause or 
turn aside to consider their relations to God 
and eternity. Experience abundantly proves 
how frequently they chase a bubble; and 
how often they sit down at last to brood in 
bitter melancholy over their blighted hopes. 
What weight should be given to the opin- 
ions of such men on a subject to which 
they have never seriously devoted their at- 
tention? While we have abundant evidence 
that both Jefferson and Adams devoted years 
of their lives to the investigation of the 
science of politics, we have none that they 
seriously addressed themselves for a single 
month to the impartial and unprejudiced 
examination of the higher subject of religion. 
Did they ever seriously ponder the evidences 
which are relied on in support of the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, or did they ever avail 
themselves of the means within their reach 
to ascertain the system of doctrines taught 
in it, and the moral influences which they 
were calculated to exert? We say there is 
no evidence they ever did. Their writings 
show nothing beyond the vulgar prejudices 
they had imbibed, and which they held in 
common with the most illiterate and vicious. 
Their affections, as well as their usual train 
of thinking, were wholly alien feem religion; 
they never weighed its claims; they never 
tried its restraints; they never practised its 
holy duties. And are their names to be pa- 
raded as authority on a subject of which 
they were essentially ignorant? Where is 
their solid argument? Where the proof of 
their thorough investigation of the subject? 
No where. They could snecr, they could 
vituperate, they could command a good vo- 
cabulary of abuse, but what more value in 
their sneers and abuse, than in those of the 
veriest reprobate on the face of the earth? 
On politics they argued, and we are led most 
respectfully to weigh their arguments; but 
on religion they merely railed, and this only 
awakens our pity and contempt. We at 
once feel that they were not our masters 
here. Pitiable spectacle! Two aged men, 
who, during a long life, had neglected the 
main business of life, conscious that they 
had no hope for the future, venting their 
spleen against those who had made a better 
and a wiser choice. 


COLPORTAGE. 


HE Southern Presbyterian of last week 

has the following: 

“We were surprised a few days ago, in 
being told that the impression prevails in 
some parts of the country, that our Board 
of Publication was about to abandon the 
scheme of circulating their books by means 
of colportage. That this is an entire mis- 
take we feel authorized to assert, not only 
by the frequent publications made by the 
Board of their views, but also by the tenor 
of a recent letter from the Corresponding 
Secretary. If there has been any reduc- 
tion in the number of colporteurs, it has 
not been owing to a loss of confidence in the 
advantages of this particular method of 
carrying forward their enterprise, but to a 
deficiency of men or of funds for its prose- 
cution. To abandon colportage after its 
adaptedness to the wants of the country, 
and its efficiency for good have been so 
signally demonstrated by actual trial, would 
be ‘a step backward,’ which the Church 
every where would rebel against, and the 
Board would be the last to consent to.”’ 

It would, indeed, be a most unhappy thing 
for the Board of Publication, should the im- 
pression prevail that they are about to aban- 
don colportage for any other system of 
operations. Previous to resorting to this 
agency, every effort had been made to secure 
the circulation of its.publications through 
depositories, congregational libraries, &c., 
but although these measures were repeatedly 
and earnestly recommended to the churches 
by the General Assembly and the lower 
judiecatories, the result was, that as late as 
1849, the annual sales had reached only 


about $29,000. Seeing the necessity of some 


short space of some three years and a half, 
the annual sales had run up to about $73,- 
000. contributions from the 
churéhes would enable the Board to sustain 
a still larger band of colporteurs, and th 
extend to far extent the cirtulation 
of its admirable publications. We are glad 
that our respected contemporary has noticed 
the rumour alluded to, and trust it may be 
a long time before the Church will consent 
to any “step backward.” 


A FIFTH BOARD. 


HE question, Shall we have a Board of 
Church Extension? is exciting some 
attention. The Southern Presbyterian gives 
our late editorial on the subject a conspicu- 
ous place in its columns; and the St. Louis 
Presbyterian of last weeK has a communication 
from a correspondent, urging the necessity of 
either this step, or arrangements for a simul- 
taneous collection, the proceeds to be dis- 
bursed somewhat as at present, by a Com- 
mittee. The writer leans to the latter plan. 
This, however, was brought before the church- 
es a year ago by the Board of Missions, and 
discussed both in the newspapers and in the 
last Gereral Assembly; and the conclusion 
seemed to be adverse to the attempt. There 
was an apprehension, perhaps well founded, 
that a spasmodic effort to raise a large sum 
would interfere with the regular receipts of the 
Boards, and that in the nature of the case, 
the relief could only be temporary, leaving 
claims of a like description, and probably 
still more extended, to be provided for, when 
the fund should have been exhausted. The 
suggestion of the writer in the St. Louis 
Presbyterian, that collections for this object 
could be made at intervals of a few years, 
involves the difficulties of an additional col- 
lection and a fifth Board without the advan- 
tages. If there are to be stated collections, 
they had as well be considered as annual at 
the outset, inasmuch as, according to well- 
known analogies, many would either wholly 
fail to comply, or do so only after much 
longer intervals; and to recommend a stated 
collection once in two or three years, would 
be equivalent to an indefinite postponement 
of the whole matter. We repeat what we 
have before said, that as at present advised, 
we see no alternative but to organize a dis- 
tinct Board for Church Extension, or to 
continue to do next to nothing, as at present. 
We do not believe that an attempt to raise 
$100,000 would be successful if made, even 
if there were no objections on other grounds 
to that plan, and a scheme for collections 
other than annual, would certainly prove a 
failure. We have no doubt of the truth of 
the statement made by the writer alluded to, 
that ‘weak churches are greatly suffering 
or dying for the want of houses of worship 
they are not able, unassisted, to build; 
whilst other denominations are occupying 
the ground in some cases, and in others the 
devil.” 


SARDINIA AND ROME. 


\ E recently referred to the exultation of 

Italian Jesuits at the severe domestic 
afflictions which have befallen the King of 
Sardinia, in the death of his mother and 
wife. Since then his brother has died, and 
the tones of exultation are raised at the 
manifest displeasure of Providence against a 
prince who dared to extend to Protestants 
the privilege of worshipping God within his 
dominions! On this subject we find the 
following pregnant and significant paragraph 
in the London Christian Times. 

“The King has lost his wife, his mother, 
and his brother, all within a few weeks. 
The Jesuits exult over the sorrows of the 
man whom they have neither been able to 
outwit nor to dismay. They point at him 
as one whom Heaven delights to punish for 
impiety, and forget that whenever persons 
die off quickly, in whose death Jesuits or 
cardinals might be well pleased, the common 
instinct of Italians attributes the se 
deaths to those whose malignity is gratified, 
or whose interests might possibly be served. 
We do not undertake to pronounce an opin- 
ion concerning such a suspicion in the pre- 
sent case, because, of course, we have no 
clue to guide us through such an intricate 
inquiry as would be necessary to establish 
or to dispel the notion that this triple stroke 
is not altogether by the hand of Heaven. 
Neither was it necessary that each of the 
departed should be of the same mind as 
Victor Emmanuel, in order to be poisoned, 
for it was enough that the man himself 
should be spirit-broken, enough that his 
people should be made to faney that an ad- 
verse Providence fought against him. Ro- 
man malice does not aim only at the per- 
sons whom it hates, but at those, also, whom 
such persons love.” 


SISTERS OF MERCY. 


\ HILE we feel every disposition to give 

credit where credit is due, we are free 
to confess our distrust of those female com- 
munities ostensibly devoted to works of 
mercy, while under the control of Pepish 
prejudices, which are too inflexible ever to 
give way to the charity which thinketh no 
evil. It is notorious, that in all Popish 
countries, and, as far as practicable, in this 
country, “Sisters of Charity,” ‘Sisters of 
Mercy,” and various similar communities, 
deeply and irrevocably imbued with the 
spirit of Popery, and under solemn vows to 
propagate their views, occupy the places of 
nurses in hospitals, and, by their seemingly 
self-sacrificing spirit, commend themselves 
to the favourable notice of the public. While 
it is possible some of these may be actuated 
by genuine feelings of humanity, there is 
every reason to apprehend their chief in- 
ducement is to lay up merit by their zealous 
ministry for the Church of Rome. They 
maintain its dogmas, inherit its hostility to 
the unmixed word of God, and entertain an 
undisguised abhorrence of Protestants, espe- 
cially in instances in which they have little 
prospect of proselyting them to the faith of 
Rome. Nominal and undiscriminating Pro- 
testants, who look only on the outward ap- 
pearance, have, in fulsome terms of flattery, 
celebrated their devoted charity. Their 
popularity has thus beenextended. Already 
have the women of this class, who have 
been sent out to the armies of the Allies 
as nurses for the sick and wounded, mani- 
fested their exclusive and bigoted spirit. 
Proselyting, rather than nursing, is their 
object. The attention of the English people 
has been particularly called to the subject, 
and, among others, the following testimony 
from a competent witness who has had good 
opportunities of watching them in France, 
has been published. It has its application 
to this country. 

“Tt would appear that a great many 
English Protestants speak of these Sisters 
in the same terms as we have heard Romish 
priests desecrating the pulpit by calling 
them ‘superior a. ‘walking angels,’ 
‘representatives of the Virgin Mary,’ Xc. 
Far be it from me to deny that many of 
them are actuated by charitable principles, 
and are really devoted to the cause they 
have espoused; but I am convinced that if 
many of the Protestant rs of France 
were to contribute only a small of the 
annoyances they have endured from those 
‘walking angels’ in hospitals, and other 
places, a huge volume of facts might be 
published, which would prove that the 
words Protestant and demon are synony- 
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mous in the oe of a vast majority of 
the ‘Sisters of Mercy.’ My dear departed 
friend, the Rev. A. Le Fourdrey, pastor at 
Brest, who visited the hospitals in that im- 

t sea for twenty-two years, often 
told me that he never met with such an intol- 
erant set of human beings as the ‘Sisters of 
Mercy.’ ‘Many of them,’ he has said, ‘ are 
truly excellent and devoted till they find 
out that their patient is a Protestant; and 
then, unless they have some secret oe 
converting him, very often their ity 
degenerates into brutality;’ and that dear 
man, I am certain, could have related many 
facts to bear out his statement. 

“Tt would, doubtless, open the of 
many English Protestants, as to the aaty 
of these Sisters, were they only to become & 
little better acquainted with them. Could 
they only for a moment look upon their 
wrathful countenances, when they see & 
person with a Bible in his hand, they would 
then, perhaps, understand the danger of 
sending these female Jesuits to attend our 
poor sick Protestant soldiers.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The twenty dollars 
we have received from “Philo” shall be sent 
on their mission of mercy. 

The five dollars for sending the Preshyte- 
rian to a minister has been received, and we 
have also done as the donor suggested. 


Pastors’ SALARIES IN Virainta.—A 
clerical friend, who has been travelling ex- 
tensively through Virginia, tells us that 
there is a most gratifying spirit abroad 
among the churches, in regard to the better 
support of their pastors. In some cases the 
salaries have been doubled, in others they 
have been increased one-half, and jn not a 
few, arrangements are making also to pro- 
vide parsonages. This indicates a growing 
appreciation of the ministry, and we trust 
the good example will be extensively fol- 
lowed. 


Record, 


The Rev. E. F. Hyde having received a call 
to the church at Camden, Madison county, 
Mississippi, has removed from Waterford to 
that place, where correspondents will address 
him. 

The Rev. J. Henry Smith was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, October 22d, by the Presbytery 
of West Hanover. 

The Rev. J. D. Paxton, D.D. has given notice 
to his congregation at Mulberry, Shelby county, 
Kentucky, of his intention to ask a dissolution 
of his pastoral relation, and has received an in- 
vitation to Princeton, Indiana. 


The Rev. A. R. Banks of El Dorado, Arkan- 


sas, has taken charge of the church at Tulip, 
Dallas county, Arkansas. 


The Rev. H. P. Thompson’s post office has 
been changed from Lancaster, to Sherburne 


Mills, Kentucky. 


LETTER FROM REV. DR SCOTT. 


The following deeply interesting commu- 
nication, from the Rev. Dr. Scott of New 
Orleans, at present at San Francisco, as will 
be seen, was a private letter to one of the 
As he gives us per- 


mission to use the facts, however, we have 


editors of this paper. 


taken the liberty of inserting it just as he 


had written it, and over his own name, be- 
lieving that in this shape it will be more 


likely to have the weight to which it is en- 


titled. If we trespass in so doing, we hope 


he will pardon us, as it is for the good of the 


cause, in which he manifests so strong and 


just an interest. 
San Francisco, Feb. 8, 1855. 


My Dear Brother in Christ—It has been 


my purpose for many months to write you, 


but the feebleness of my health, the pres- 
sure of the epidemic for three months in 
New Orleans, and the many duties, domes- 


tic and public, that have been laid upon me, 


and three journeys between this city and 


New Orleans during the past year, have 


compelled me to leave undone many things 
I am now 
here with all my family, wife and seven 


which it was in my heart to do. 
children, since the 21st of December last. 
God has been very gracious to us. 
we left our sweet home in New Orleans. 


We had a very pleasant journey. 


via Nicaragua. 
The papers will have informedjyou of the 


erection of a fine church edifice here, and, 
though spacious, it is already too small for 
It is one of the hand- 
most and appropriate 


our congregations. 
somest, an 


houses of worship to be found in any city. 


The times are hard, and business more de- 
pressed, from a variety of causes, than ever 
before known in California, yet the pews 
have paid for the church. Last Lord’s day 
we received nineteen new members to our 


little flock, which now numbers about one 


hundred communicants. They were chief- 
Pd from distant places, but few of them 
r 


om congregations in this city. Our great 


object is to make an aggression on the ter- 
ritories of Satan, and on the attempted neu- 
tral ground of the city, and not to gain 
members from other churches of our blessed 


Lord, even if we could do so. 
are good. 


till they engaged in this one. 


I am amazed and mortified that, as a de- 
nomination that claims to be the banner- 
bearing branch of the Church in the cause 
of education, we should have so long and 


so signally neglected this vast country. 
The N 


also have a newspaper, 7'he Pacific. 


schools, both male and fema 


schools. Their college is a large building. 
The Episcopalians are building a college, 
and have several female schools. Now, it is 
painful to be compelled to say, first, that 
we have not a single school, male or female, 
that I know of, of any consequence, in the 


State; and secondly, that a large portion of 


the lands and moneys given to our brethren 
of the above denominations would have 
been given to us, if we had men here who 
could have given their attention to the cause. 
I need not say that all sorts of schools are 
established here by the Jesuits. Our good 
brethren who are here have not had it in 


their power to seize advantages because of 


their small numbers, and the feebleness of 
their congregations. Several important 
towns and posts have passed out of our 
hands since I have been here, simply for the 
want of men. The Congregationalists and 
the New-school have well nigh pre-occupied 
the State; and in every town as far as I 
know, they are supported in part, and in 
some places chiefly by our people, because 
we had no organization there, and no mis- 
sionary to occupy the field. Most of these 
towns are too small for two churches, as 
much alike as churches of the Old and New- 
school or Congregationalist churches are, 
and consequently, from almost all of the 
best towns of the State, we are in this way 
shut out for the present, and perhaps for 
many long years to come. The second city 
of the State, Sacramento, a city of some 
16,000 inhabitants, perhaps 20,000, is with- 
out any Presbyterian church at all. The 
American Home Missionary Society havesent 
several men recently, and four more are 
on their way. This Society, I am told, 
has spent about one thousand dollars per 
month for the State since its reception into 
the Union. The Rev. T. S. Hunt is now 
canvassing the State as its “‘ Agent for the 


Not 
one of my family has been sick a single 
day, nor even an hour, not even at sea, since 


The 
Isthmus was crossed without any difficulty, 


The pros- 
pects of this newly organized congregation 
Many of its prominent men 
were not identified with any congregation 


ew-school and the Congregationalists 
have a college in operation, well located, 
fine — and a spacious edifice. They 
a The 
Baptists have a college, a paper, and several 
e. The Metho- 


dists have a paper, a college, and numerous 
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Pacific.” Their operations are on this wise : 
They send out the men to their Committee 
here. This Committee locates them, and in 
« few months, sometimes in a few days, the 
Board is relieved altogether from their su 
port. It is at once assumed by the people 
where they labour. Many of their men who 
came in 1849-52, are now comfortably set- 
tled, owning for themselves tracts of land 
and houses where they are labouring. Ac- 
stable will left to starve in 
California. I commend the American 
Home Missionary Society for its zeal and 
liberality. Its missionaries out here are 
also excellent and godly men. 

But why have we not done likewise? The 
following facts may be relied upon : 

1. This State is in a very depressed con- 
dition at present. The emigration to it is 
greatly diminished; but the emigrants now 
are chiefly such as come to stay. A large 
proportion are women and children, and re- 
turning Californians, who find that they can- 
not be content to remain in their old homes 
beyond the mountains. 

2. The present depressed state of busi- 
ness may continue for a year or so; but bet- 
ter times are before us. Improved facili- 
ties for communication with the older 
States, by an inland road, and by propellers, 
will aid the settlement of the Pacific shore. 
A vast population are to live on this side of 
the continent. You may depend upon a 
glorious future for this whole coast. 

3. The climate is more salubrious and de- 
lightful than any other part of the continent. 
The lands are better and more productive 
than any in the West. There is no such 
climate, and there are no such lands any- 
where East of the Rocky Mountains. I 
spead advisedly. I have seen with my own 
| eyes a considerable portion of the State. I 
have tried its climate in the valleys, on the 
mountains, and on the sea-beach; and I 
have some knowledge, by experience, of 
other continents, and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that I believe the climate of Cali- 
fornia better than any on the Mediterancan, 
and its soil as fertile as the best spots of 
Egypt. 

4. In a commercial point of view, and as a 
base from which to operate on all the islands 
and nations beyond, there is no need for me 
to say a word. Its importance in this way 
is second to no other on the globe. 

5. As to the gold giving out. There are 
no signs yet. The exports are increasing 
rather than diminishing. It will not be ex- 
hausted in our generation, and most proba- 
bly not before the end of the world. The 
surface mining, creek washing, cuyoting, 

‘er digging, and the like operations, may 
me somewhat exhausted ; but the quartz 
mining, which will probably be the most 
roductive in the end, has not yet gotten 
into successful operation. The quicksilver 
mines and mineral springs, the shipping in- 
terests connected with our whalers, and the 
internal and coast trade, are of themselves 
sufficient to make this one of the best States 
in the American Union. Nor is there any 
reason, that I can see, why this should 
not become a great manufacturing State. 
Water facilities can be had. The climate 
is favourable, neither too cold nor too hot 
for mechanical work. Here our wares and 
“notions” can be sent to the Orient before 
London and New York can get round the 
Cape or the Horn. But I must forbear for 
the present. 

We have many drawbacks. There are 
many crying evils amongst us; but you may 
depend upon it, this Pacific shore is a glo- 
rious climate, and will be, and at no very 
distant day, the home of millions, which 
must be saved by the gospel, or lost. And 
now, while all is pliable and plastic, we 
should dig deep and lay broad the founda- 
tions. The great chaos is “rounding into 
form,” let us have a hand in giving it shape, 
and in placing it in our Redeemer’s crown. 

My dear sir, I had no idea of writing half 
so long a letter; but my feelings have driven 
my pen along at a furious rate. You are 
at liberty to use my statements in whatever 
way you deem prudent, and for the good of 
our cause. I dislike, however, to have my 
name appear as a correspondent in any pa- 
per. Since I began to write, a man of large 
wealth has tendered a house that cost one 
hundred thousand dollars, and other build- 
ings and lands to us, for a college, if, as a 
church, we will put suitable men in it, and 
carry on the establishment. He said, “I 
am an old blue-stocking Presbyterian, dyed 
in the wool, and I am grieved to see the 
Church of my fathers behind all other de- 
nominations in California. It is not in its 
right position.” This is a specimen. But 
we can do nothing now for the want of men. 
God bless you. Yours fraternally in toil 
for Christ’s cause, W. A. Scorr. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Street Preaching in New York. 


Messrs. Editors—Nearly four years ago, 
an exceedingly interesting meeting was held 
at the Brick Church Chapel, New York, 
composed of ministers of nearly every Chris- 
tian denomination, in which the question 
was discussed how they could best reach the 
poor and the neglected with religious in- 
struction. Able speeches were delivered, 
and important suggestions made, the bur- 
den of which was, that our city pastors 
should co-operate in the work, and in turn, 
preach in the open air at least once on every 
Sabbath, during the warm weather, at va- 
rious points throughout the city. A com- 
mittee was appointed to call another meet- 
ing, and to arrange for the regular prosecu- 
tion of the work of preaching to the masses, 
and carrying the gospel to them if they will 
not come to it. Such a pleasant and catho- 
lic spirit pervaded that meeting, that some 
brethren were anxious to have it repeated at 
brief intervals, if for nothing more than to 
cultivate a kind and fraternal ministerial in- 
tercourse. We remember the pleasure ex- 
perienced at that time, and the happy re- 
sults we anticipated from the work contem- 
plated. 

Believing that preaching was God’s ap- 
pointed means of making men wise unto 
eternal life, we hoped that when ministers 
who had for years successfully laboured in 
their various congregations to win souls to 
Christ, should be seen, in imitation of their 
Master, taking their places by the wayside, 
and there delivering the message of the gos- 
pel to thousands, who perhaps seldom, if 
ever, enter the house of God; the truth 
would not return void, but would be the 
means of saving many souls from death. 
We have been patiently waiting ever since 
for the programme of arrangements for street 

reaching. 

All sckecitialiie that our church accom- 
modations are fearfully inadequate to sup- 
ply this vast population with the ordinary 


means of grace. And from many of our 
churches the poor are virtually excluded. 
Shall nothing be done for them? Must all 


our efforts at Church Extension, at least as 
far as the Presbyterian denomination is con- 
cerned, only end in a mortifying failure, 
and so nothing be done adequate to the de- 
mands which are now made upon Christian 
sympathy and effort. To whom but to 
Christian ministers and churches is the com- 
mand given, “(to ye into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be full.” Is it not time that 
something should be done to reach more 
efficiently and thoroughly the masses, who 
are as destitute as the heathen of the means 
of grace, though living in a professedly 
Christian city ? And surely, vidence 
seems to be opening the way for the hopeful 
prosecution of this work. Under our pre- 
sent city government, the haunts of vice and 
crime are closed upon the Sabbath; and 
those who have hitherto passed that day in 
debauchery, are not tempted to waste its 
hours at the grop-shop. ho can tell that 
many such might not be reached, should a 
roper system of street preaching be estab- 
ished. The experiment might at least be 
tried. It would do no harm; it might be 
productive of immeasurable good. 


J. E. R. 


| 


For the Presbyterian, 
A REVOLUTION. 


CHURCH SEMINARIES FOR THEOLOGY TO BE 
ABOLISHED. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterial Critic 
for January, and again for February, con- 
tains an article on “The Relations of the 
Seminaries to the General Assembly.” It 
is the latter one I think it necessary to no- 
tice, mainly for the reason that such doc- 
trines as are uttered in it, coming from such 
quarters as these manifestly do, ought to be 
exposed at every step of their progress. 
Having been examined and rejected by the 
two last Assemblies, they now invoke a still 
more deliberate attention through the press, 
and have enlisted the pages of this new 
periodical. 

Attacking the very principle of all Church 
seminaries, it is hardest upon the weakest, 
because the last outworking of the princi- 
ple. I will meet it there. “As to Dan- 
ville, it is too young, and its success not 
enough assured, to be a basis of argument.” 
( Critic, p. 68.) Answer 1. An argument 
must be worthless which breaks down be- 
fore it is fully stated. 2. And which does 
this, even after presenting the facts of the 
case; for if Danville has not success enough 
to be considered, what non-Church Seminary 
has any more? 3. Supposing this sneer to 
come from a non-Church Seminary, as the 
whole article shows it does, that Seminary 
is not too young to be a basis of a terrible 
argument; and its want of success is suffi- 
ciently assured to be the basis of another 
against the writer’s mode of viewing the fun- 
damental principle of non-Church semina- 
ries. 4. 1 am willing to risk the practical 
value of the revolution demanded, by the 
comparison of Danville for two years, with 
all non-Church seminaries for aa years ; 
we will leave out Princeton and Allegheny, 
and risk the battle on the “‘ too young, and 
not enough assured.” 

Again :—“ So much only has been proved 
by the event thus far, that the name of an 
Assembly’s Seminary has not procured for 
it the united support which were (was?) 
hoped for from it.’’ (Critic, p. 63.) An- 
swer 1. After a trial about fifteen times as 
long, some other seminaries have most clearly 
proved, by the event, that the want of the 
name of an Assembly’s Seminary is of no par- 
ticular value. 2. The second Catalogue of 
Danville, just issued, when compared with 
the twentieth or thirtieth of some other semi- 
naries, if issued, will show the relative 
values, practically, of what “ what has been 
proved by the event thus far.” 3. The re- 
sult of the effort made at Danville “thus 
far,” upon some other seminaries, in causing 
them to stir themselves up, in various ways, 
to improve their condition, shows that the 
Assembly, by retaining the control of its 
own seminaries, possesses very obvious, effec- 
tual, and beneficient means of improving 
all other seminaries, even those which re- 
proach it for thus disturbing their repose. 

I desire nothing but prosperity to all the 
seminaries in the Church, whether under 
the control of the Assembly, or not; and 
while I decidedly prefer that the Assembly 
should control them, I do not think it isa 
question of such importance in any particu- 
lar case, as to make it paramount to many 
other considerations. And I[ can easily 
imagine cases in which I should distinctly 
prefer some particular non-Church to any 
Church Seminary, as a place to train stu- 
dents of theology. But the question now 
made is widely different. It is not only 
that the Assembly shall never create any 
more seminaries, but that it shall cease to 
have any direct control over those it has al- 

ready established. I do not propose to 

argue with the writer in the Critic this 
question at large just now, much less to set 
about refuting the extraordinary arguments 
upon which he urges a revoluticn, more 
sweeping in its influences, more absurd in 
its pretensions, and more blind in its spirit, 
than amy ever proposed, by orthodox men, 
in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church. 
And so far as that article assails the young- 
est and weakest of the seminaries proposed 
to be revolutionized, I have said in the two 
preceding paragraphs, what seems to be re- 
quired. 

Nor do I desire to be considered in an 
light hostile to the new periodical, in whic 
this proposed revolution of the Church Semi- 
naries begins with its beginning. On the 
contrary, I have no idea that the Critic 
itself would be willing to be held responsible 
for those articles, any more than for any 
others, except those written by its avowed 
editors. This forces me to speak of the 
article and its obvious origin, and not of the 
work. There is great inconvenience in pe- 
riodicals not free. There is also great in- 
convenience in such as are so free that their 
own friends and principles are assailed in 
their own pages. Our friends at Baltimore 
will find that the great body of the Old Guard, 
so far as time and change have left them, 
will sustain all fair efforts to carry out the 
great principles of the Reform of 1837. 
But they will also find that that Old Guard 
will be the most steadfast phalanx that new 
recruits amongst their correspondents will 
encounter, in foisting absurd and revolu- 
tionary principles into the settled creed of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Let it be observed that this revolution, in 
the matter of Church seminaries, has one 
specific object under all its various manifes- 
tations, namely, fo curtail the control of the 
General Assembly over the whole subject of 
theological education ; that is, to curtail the 
power of the Church itself over the most 
vital element of her own purity and force. 
Some are urging such a change as will leave 
the Assembly only an indirect, instead of 
its present direct control of its own Semina- 
ries. Some propose to vest in Synods the 
whole powers now exercised by the Assem- 
bly. Some would have these powers vested 
in Boards of Directors, &c. As yet, the 
great mass of the Church says, It is right 
as it is, and no change is needed in the mat- 
ter, least of all any such changes as are 
urged. I pray God it may never be other- 
wise. Nor will it ever be, as long as the 
Church calmly surveys her vast responsi- 
bilities, and the wonderful blessings she has 
reaped in sincere attempts to discharge them. 
The allusion to “the fox that lost its tail” 
was instinctive, but most unfortunate. (Cri- 
tic, p. 63.) I blushed as I read it. 


If there was one principle more firmly 
laid at the foundation of the great move- 
ment of 1831-9, than all others, it was the 
principle that the Church must do her own 
work, and not content herself with looking 
on while others do it for her. As long as 
ministerial education was entirely private, 
it followed, of necessity, that the Presbyte- 
ries were che highest court of the Church 
that could take effectual cognizance of it. 
As soon as it became public and organic, it 
followed, in like manner, that the Assembly 
must take charge of it. Our Church Semi- 
naries are the inevitable results of the pre- 
sent manner of conducting ministerial edu- 
cation. So far are the principles of 1837 
from procuring any such results as those 
now urged by afew discontented persons, it 
is historically and logically certain that every 
Seminary in the Church, which is not under 
the direct control of the Assembly, owes its 
separate existence, cither to distrust of the 
Assembly, or to distrust in the Assembly. 
They would not come under, or the Assem- 
bly would notestablish them. The allusion, 
by name, to Union Seminary (Critic, p. 61) 
as the model for all Seminaries, is singu- 
larly innocent! A law unto herself, not yet 
to the universe, is the Old Dominion! 

The Assembly never pretended to inter- 
fere with the perfect liberty af every body 
to establish as many Seminaries as the 
pleased, and under what control they pleased. 
All she ever claimed was, 1. The right to 
judge for the whole Church of her own par- 
ticipation in the particular schemes that 
might be urged upon her. 2. The power, 
on behalf of the whole Church, to establish 
and control such Seminaries as she might 


see to be needful. Is it so, that the Assem- 
bly alone is unworthy of these great trusts 


—these beneficent powers? Is it so, that 
God’s Church must be denuded of all direct 
control over the professional education of 
God’s ministers? Why not strip her also 
of the power to conduct missions? And, in 
succession, of every power vested by God 
in the Church visible on earth? Why not 
strip her naked, as the New-school men 
would have done, having first seduced, and 
afterwards mocked her? The last indignity 
ts to cast her off! 

It is most strange that wise men should 
not allow themselves to correct their specu- 
lative errors by practical results; that 
men should allow their personal iahties 
or prejudices to blind them in looking at 
the clearest events. I doubt if any thing 
has been more certainly proved during the 
past thirty years, in our Church, than that 
it greatly facilitates the establishment and 
successful management of a Theological 
Seminary, that it should be under the direct 
and immediate control of the General As- 
sembly. Three Church Seminaries have 

rhaps sixty—perhaps eighty. Nor have 
the iden, thet ff the advan- 
tages of not being thus connected with the 
Assembly were not, in fact, beset with evils 
the most obvious, constant, and oppressive, 
we should ever hear a tithe of what we are 
now obliged to hear of those advantages. 
Those who were eye-witnesses of the move- 
ment, in the Assembly of 1853 in Philadel- 
phia, and the manner in which that move-. 
ment, to strip the Assembly of the complete 
control of its own Seminarics, was received 
by the body; those also who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the fate of a similar attempt on 
the Assembly of 1854 in Buffalo, cannot be 
ignorant of the state of opinion in the Church 
at present, on this most vital subject; nor 
of the sources of that pertinacity with which 
it is sought to be revolutionized. 

It ought to be understood that these at- 
tempts are part of a settled policy, and that 
they will be persisted in. It ought to be 
further understood, that the party which is 
considered by some, ultra in its devotion to 
the rare of 1837, so far from favour- 
ing, look with settled aversion upon these 
attempts as utterly inconsistent with all 
their principles. And it ought to be still fur- 
ther understood, that as to the three Semina- 
ries now belonging to the Church, although 
there may be some slight grounds for differ- 
ence of opinion, how far, if at all, the con- 
trol of them by the Assembly may be made 
indirect, and yet remain effectual and abso- 
lute; there is and can be no difference of 
opinion amongst the friends of all these 
Seminaries, that their continued existence 
depends upon the fidelity with which the As- 
sembly will continue to discharge the legal 
and moral obligations binding that vener- 
able court to exercise an effectual, absolute, 
and permanent control over them all. To 
turn either of them over to any or all Sy- 
nods, is to forfeit its funds, franchises, and 
existence, “for the benefit of whom it may 
concern.” If the writer in the Critic under- 
stands this, he is singularly cool in his de- 
mands. If he does not understand it, he is 
singularly hot in the haste with which such 
demands are made. “Let the Assembly re- 
sign the immediate control of them to those 
Synods to which they must naturally look 
for support.” (Critic, p. 62.) That is, let 
the Assembly in May next, at Nashville, 
turn over Danville Seminary to the Synods 
of Kentucky, Illinois, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
New Jersey, Memphis, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Wheeling, Nashville, Missouri, 
and Canada, from the bounds of which it 
naturally looks for support, as it has it now 
in the very effectual form of students! Also, 
on the same grand demand, so reasonable 
and so modest, let it turn over Allegheny 
and Princeton—the former to about a dozen 
or fifteen, the latter to about twenty-eight 
Synods, as both of them naturally look for 
support from about that many! And to 
make the turn over effectual, let the Assem- 
bly, at the same time that it confiscates the 
funds and the franchises of these Seminaries, 
to gratify a portion of the friends of a por- 
tion of the other three Seminaries, appoint 
one of these new reformers to audit their 
accounts, another to preach their funeral, 
and a third to take charge of their students! 

The great King of Prussia made an ordi- 
nance that all lawyers who brought an ac- 
tion and lost it, or defended one and failed, 
should pay the costs of the suit. A com- 
mittee of the profession waited on him to 
represent the ruin thus brought on them, 
and seek the repeal of the ordinance. The 
king stood firm. What then, said the law- 
yers to that inexorable reformer, is the legal 
profession to do? Do this, said that con- 
siderate father of his people—as many of 
you as are five feet six inches, enlist in my 
dragoons; let the rest beat the drum! Lecce 
Reformator! The Church may be ruined, 
but dragoons and drummers will increase. 

An Foey. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 
edifice just completed at the village of Slat- 
ington, Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated to the service of God on Sabbath 
morning, February 11th. The Rev. Dr. 
McLean of Lafayette College, who has 
taken much interest.in the enterprise, and 
who laid the corner-stone last June, preach- 
ed the dedication sermon from Haggai ii. 9. 
In the afternoon large numbers of Ger- 
mans from the surrounding country, man 
of whom could not understand the English 
language, attended, and the Rev. John 8. 
Kessler of the German Reformed Church 
preached in the German language, at the 
close of which the Rev. John J. Evans, a 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, spoke to the 
Welsh, many of whom were present, also in 
their own language. Dr. McLean preached 
again in the evening a deeply, solemn, and 
impressive sermon. Throughout these ser- 
vices the house was crowded to overflowing, 
while many were obliged to leave for want 
of room. 

The church edifice is a neat, substantial 
stone building, rough-cast, thirty-five by 
fifty feet, with a basement above ground for 
a lecture.room and a Sabbath-school. The 
cost was $23,000, about two-thirds of which 
has been paid by the little congregation, 
and a few liberal friends from a distance ; 
and with the aid which they expect from 
the Church Extension Committee, the bal- 
ance will be liquidated the coming spring. 
The church was organized by the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, a little more 
than two years since, with ten or twelve 
members. In consequence of not being 
able to secure a minister, it has been de- 
pendent on occasional and irregular supplies. 
They therefore had little opportunity to 
gain strength. Weekly prayer-meetings 
and a flourishing Sabbath-school are con- 
ducted by the members, and with a faithful 
and devoted pastor, the prospects of build- 
ing up a prosperous church are highly en- 
couraging. At the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, February 18th, twelve were 
received on examination, and eight by cer- 
tificate, making the present number of com- 
municants twenty-six. 

Slatington is in the centre of the valuable 
and extensive slate quarries on the Lehigh. 
Many of the operators in the quarries are 
the better class of Welsh, who are Calvinis- 
tic, while a considerable number of Scotch 
Presbyterians are also employed. The 
nearest Presbyterian churches are at Mauch 
Chunk and Alien township, either of which 
places is from fourteen to fifteen miles distant, 
and there are no churches of any denomina- 
tion, excepta German Reformed, in which 
there is occasionally service, nearer than six 
miles. The Lehigh Valley Railroad from 
Easton, passes within half a mile of the 
church, and will be finished the coming 
season. The people are anxious to have a 
pastor. M. D. 


is his anchor, death is his harbour, Christ 
is his pilot, and heaven is his home. 


From our London Correspondent. 


The New Ministry and the War—The Bishop 
of London and his Clergy— Archdeacon Deni- 
son—Dr. Guthrie, Mr. Fisch, and Father Ga- 
vazzi in London—Intense frost in England, 
Lonvon, February 16th, 1855. 
Messrs, Editore—The Minietry reformed 
now at work. To-night, in Parliament, they 
explained their future policy. Lord Panmure, 
(Fox Maule) the new War Minister, is a man of 
vigour, both mental and bodily, well acquainted 
with all the details of his office from long ex- 
perience in quieter times, and with versatility 
enough and self-dependence enough to adapt 
himself to present emergencies, and carry out, 
without fear or favour, the necessary measures of 
reform. Accounts from the Crimea represent the 
state of our army in regard to supplies as much 
improved, and though (strange as it appears to 
civilians) the wooden huts which have been at 
Balaklava for weeks or months are, in many 
cases, still im statu quo, the men are so ad- 
mirably well clothed and fed now, that com- 
parative comfort reigns where only the horrors 
of winter and privation lately prevailed. Lord 
Panmure must now carry out the wishes of the 
country by rigorously enforcing a very different 
kind of rule from that which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. Doubtless an inquiry will be demanded 4 
into the late proceedings, which have so shame- : 
fully brought our nation and institutions into 
contempt, and it will be seen on the evidence 
of impartial witnesses, who have been really to 
blame—or should no one be chargeable, then, 
at least, the error in our style of administration 
to which our disasters are referrable will be 
brought to light, and the way will be opened 
for reform. Our progress at Sebastopol con- 
tinues slow. Both parties are bringing tre- 
mendous resources into the field, and the next 
campaign will be of a kind such as the world 
has never yet seen. 

We cannot tell what to make of that model 
of bishops who now occupies the See of Lon- 
don. He seems peculiarly adapted by the 
versatility of his nature to shift with the wind 
of popular opinion, and most gracefully does 
he bend his own published principles to the 
force of the blast which his proceedings have 
raised against them. We have found Charles 
James of London encouraging all Tractarian 
practices, winking very hard at Romanistio 
tendencies in his clergy, refusing to see error 
where plain Christians could see nothing else. 
Yet now, having found that the Puseyism 
which he has thus fostered has become so im- 
prudently offensive to the common-sense and 
piety of the best part of the English people as 
to threaten something like a public demonstra- 
tion against it, he has “ changed his hand,” if 
he has not “checked his pride,” and we now 
find him advising prudence, recommending 
that the feelings of parishioners be consulted 
to some extent at least, and that collisions be- 
tween pastors and people be, if possible, avoid- 
ed. Still more lately we find this prelate issu- 
ing from his consistory court a “ monition” to 
the perpetual curate of St. Paul’s Knights 
bridge, (a well known asserter of the value of 
stone altars, altar candles, sedilia, &c., whose 
erratic proceedings have called forth some of 
the most remarkable of these episcopal exhibi- 
tions in time past,) citing him to appear to 
answer to the complaint ‘of one of his own 
church wardens, to the effect that “a high altar 
of wood constantly covered with a succession 
of cloths, many of them embroidered and fan- 
cifully decorated, has been set up in the chapel 
in opposition to the laws and canons of the 
Church of England.” Of course, a citation 
does not necessarily involve the condemnation 
of the person cited, and in all probability some 
means will be found to keep the setter up of a 
wooden altar, however decorated, safe from the 
penalties which would fall upon the bold man 
who should erect an altar of stone, that being 
distinctly prohibited by the law. At all events, 
no one expects that this little affair, however 
great the noise it makes for the time, will rid 7 
the Puseyite churches and chapels of altars, 
whether of wood or stone. The great ecclesi- 
astical war must be carried on in a wider field, 
and will involve far more important conclu- 
sions. 

Archdeacon Denison’s case is still in depen- 
dence. At a late meeting of the convocation 
he made an absurd attempt to produce an im- 
pression that he had been greatly wronged by 
the application of a law already condemned by 
the convocation, though not expunged from 
the Statute Book. By a narrow majority, a 
document which he wished to go on the books, 
and on which, doubtless, he would have endea- 
voured to found further proceedings, was re- 
fused. There is some doubt, however, now 
entertained whether, in consequence of the 
decided interference of his bishop in his favour, 
the whole matter may not be allowed to drop, 
and the Romanizing Archdeacon left to diffuse 
his soul-destroying error in the high place he 
occupies in the Church of England. It is 
quite clear that no party now exists in this - 
country possessing both the will and the power x 
to vindicate the truth, and rescue it from the 
insidious assaults of those who ought to be its 
defenders. 


We have lately been favoured by the visit to 
our metropolis of one of Scotland’s noblest 
spirits, the Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, the 
chief promoter of the Ragged School movement. 
No man since Chalmers has so powerfully 
wielded the weapon of pulpit eloquence as Dr. 
Guthrie, and the attendance of the great and : i 
good at Regent’s Square Church last Sunday, 
where he preached, showed how much he is 
appreciated. Among other notabilities, Lords 
Lansdowne and Panmure were seen occupying 
prominent places, and it will not be deemed an 
insignificant fact that the latter nobleman, who 
has just entered on one of the most arduous 
and responsible offices ever undertaken by a 
British minister of the crown, solicited in the 
best spirit, the prayers of the minister and con- 
gregation for direction in the conduct of affairs 
at the present crisis. Dr. Guthrie has been 
lecturing in Exeter Hall on his favourite sub- 
ject, and has produced an electric effect. There 
is a great difference in the style of Scottish a 
and English eloquence, but his power over- 
comes all obstacles, and carries his audience 
with him in spite of themselves. 

Another clerical visitor is here at present, 
the Rev. Mr. Fisch of Lyons, who represents 
the rising Protestantism of that part of France. 
He brings good tidings of the progress of reli- 
gion in his country. The power of the magis- 
tracy, indeed, is rigorously exerted in support 
of the old superstition, and I regret to learn 
that a powerful influence at Court opposes re- 
ligious liberty, and seeks to crush it. Yet the 
cause extends itself secretly, and the Bible, 
which is now so universally circulated, finds 
readers and believers in many quarters where 
the fact is not even euspected. ; 

Father Gavazzi also is at present in London. ‘© 
He is becoming more and more of a Protestant. 
His theme now is the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary. He boldly affirms the 
doctrine to be a lie and an imposture—an im- \ 
piety and a heresy, and takes his stand upon 
the grand Protestant fundamental principle, \ 


that nothing in religion is true which cannot 
be found in the Bible. The Padre’s eloquence 
is all his own, and continues to attract crowds 
of admirers—Exeter Hall, extensive as it is, 
being the well filled scene of his anti-Papal ; 
demonstrations. 


The weather has been intensely severe during 
the last five weeks. Now and then an appear- 
ance of change has given the prospect of milder 
weather; but after all, the frost has fairly as- 
serted its supremacy, and in spite of the eleva- 
tion of the sun, refuses to relax his grasp in the 
shade even at noon. Every one wonders that : 
the Thames is not frozen over. Large masses ; 
of ice are continually floating up and down as 
the tides flow and ebb; the skaters here and ; 
the curlers in Scotland are daily enjoying their 
favourite amusement. The time, however, is a ; 
hard one for the poor, and we cannot but hope 
that its rigours will ere long relax. Already . 
the firm ice extends from the shore to the ships 
moored in the river, and causes a stagnation of 
labour and business on either side, while the 
obstruction to the navigation, especially by 
steamers, arising from the masses of solid ice 
floating in the centre, is rendering many de- 
partments of labour for the time useless, and 
depriving thousands of their means of subsist- 
ence. While I write the snow threatens, and 


Faith is the Christian’s foundation, hope | 


the severe cold seems to become more intense, 
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besides various smaller sppropriations for other ob-_ 
jects. These public works will be an immense 
advantage to our city. When the appropriation for 
the Water-works passed the House, there was a gen- 
eral from the galleries. 

‘The Bo Land bill also passed both Houses. 
This bill, it is said, will require from one to two 
hundred millions of actes to satisfy all the claims. 
Every man having served fourteen days in any war 


in the United States is entitled to 160 acres of land. 
If, however, he has, under previous laws, received 
éhy amount of land, that must be deducted from the 


cipline. The punishments to be inflicted are solitary 
confinement on bread and water, imprisonment in 
irons, and bad conduct discharges. It also gives 


of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Chief Justice is to receive $6500, and the Associate 
Justices $6000 per annum. 

Several bills of no inconsiderable interest were 
laid on the table for want of time. Of this number 
wasa bill amendatory of the «act making further 
provisions for the satisfaction of Virginia land war- 
rants.” | Justice to Virginia required the passage of 
this ll, but it must now wait the action of another 


The President during the week sent to the Senate 


the name of General Scott as L t-General 
is commission date from the taking of Vera 
Cruz in 1847; also.the names of J Gilchrist of 


New Hampshire, Jadge Isaac Blackford of Indiana, 
and Joseph H. Lumpkin of Georgia, as Judges of the 
Court of Claims, and Montgomery Blain of this 
city as Solicitor. All these nominations were con- 
firmed by the Senate. ‘I'he President also appoint- 
ed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the following officers to the command of the new 
regiments to be raised under the army bill just 
passed. Colonels in the cavalry regiments, Brevet 
Colonel E. V. Sumnes and Major Albert 8. Johnson. 
In the infantry regiments, Brevet Colonel George 
Wright and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Edward B. 
Alexander. 

» Several distinguished strangers are still in the 
city, among whom I may mention Mr. Soule, our 
lute Minister to Spain. The dwelling of the Hon. 
T. H. Benton was consumed by fire one day last 
week. His loss is very great, inasmuch as his pri- 
vate papers, the manuscripts of his second volume 
of Thirty Years in the United States Senate, were 
burnt. There was no insurance upon the property 
It is supposed that Colonel Benton’s loss stimulated 
the members of Congress to make the appropriation 
for supplying the city with water. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the firemen could get water 
to arrest the progress of the flames. 

As Congress has adjourned, we shall now enjoy 
comparative quiet. May the coming summer be 
one of health and prosperity to all your readers. 


‘Tae Roman Carprnats.—In the month 
of January no fewer than three cardinals 
died—namely, Cardinals Simonetti, Pecci, 
and Romeo; whilst in the whole course of the 

receding year there were only as many. 

hen complete, the College consists of seven- 
ty members. There are now seven vacan- 
cies. The oldest cardinal is Cardinal O 
pizzoni, Archbishop of Boulogne, who is 86; 
the youngest is Cardinal Andrea, Prefect of 
the Index, who is 40. Cardinal Oppizzoni 
has worn the hat for 51 years.. Another 
Cardinal is dead, making the fourth this 
ar. The one now deceased is Cardinal 
Giovanni Scrafini, born at Magliano in 17386, 
and raised to the purple in 1843. 


DEATH OF A WESLEYAN MINISTER, AGED 
108.—T'he Rev. G. Fletcher, who has re- 
cently died, was born on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1747. From six years of he had 
been brought up in the. tenets of Wesleyan- 
ism, and remained'a faithful member of that 
body until his disease, which took place on 
he 2d ult. He spent 83 years of his life 
in active pursuits; he was 21 years a farmer, 
26 years = served Dis sovereign in the army, 
was at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and fol- 
lowed Abercrombie into Egypt, where he 
gained the esteem and respect of his officers, | 
An excellent portrait was painted of Mr. 
Fletcher when in the 107th year of his age. 


THe Premier.—Lord Palmer- 
ston was born in 1784, and consequently is 
now 71 years old, but has the ap nce 
and vigour of a man of 50. e first 
entered office in 1807. 


ALPHABET OF ALL LanacuaGEs.—The 
well-known antiquarian and linguist, Pro- 
fessor Lepsius, at the instigation of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, has completed an al 

bet containing the sounds and letters of all 
the languages in the world. 

THs Jews aT CoNSTANTI- 
NOPLE.+~E may mention that one of our 
converts; who Bad been five years in the 
Malta a to prepare himself for mis- 
sion: iéss, sat down once more with 
us at the'table of the Lord.’ He was origi-. 


Constantinople, who, when first. brought in 
con tact with us, pass h the most 
elementary ‘course of and now 
he is a very: man, la- 


ve been taken for again intro- 

House of Commons a bill 

with a deceased wife’s 

niece. . Hayter, the member 
now charge of the bill. 

CarpinaL Wiseman A Novetist.—The 

ing Chronicle states that the 

newly published tale—* Fabiola; or, the 

Charch of the Catacombs” —is from the pen 

ess or Miss MagTINEAU.— Miss 


Anorent INN-KEEPERS.—An interesting 
inscription was recently discovered in the 


referring to the incorporation of tavern- 
k Fostitated in Rome during the reign 
of ius and Honorius, when ius 
was prefect of the city, A. D. 366. 


Grotocicat Discoverres.—In the in- 
terior of Norfolk, England, is a bed of oyster 
shells, nine miles long, and about eighteen 
feet thick. Other shells and bones (some 
of elephants, &.,) also abound, one hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. Alder and 
hazel bushes are found twenty feet below 
the surface level: Remains of extensive 
forests are traced beyond the mouth of wash 
and under the land, with bones of elephants, 
oxen, and deer. Thesame forests are found 
on the opposite coast of Flanders, and it is 
believed that they once joined. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


AMERICAN Bratz Soorery.—The Board 
of Directors of the American Bible Society 
held their monthly meeting at the Bible 
House, on the lst inst. Six new auxiliaries 
were recognized—two in Tennessee, and one 
each in New York, Iowa, Oregon, and Arkan- 
sas. A letter was received from Dr. Brigham, 
stating a gradual improvement of his health. 
Interesting communications were read from 
agents of the Society in various parts of the 
world. Mr. Righter is at Sebastopol. His 
efforts were at first met with coldness by the 
chaplains of the English army. But after 
@ personal interview with Lord Raglan, and 
the announcement of his hearty approval of 
the work, no more difficulty was expe- 
rienced, and the agent finds himself a wel- 
come visitor among the soldiers; and his 
gifts of the word of God are received with 
thankfulness. The Rev. Ramon Montsal- 
vage communicated an interesting account of 
successful labours in New Grenada. A let- 
ter from Rev. S. Hall was read, stating his 
rogress in the ay “g of the Ojibwa 
The Rev. 8. Cummings of 
Fuh Chau, China, notices the completion of 
blocks for printing the Book of Genesis, and 
the Four Gospels, in the Fuh Chau collo- 
quial. The Rev. J. C. Fletcher, formerly 
seamen’s “ae wes at Rio, was appointed an 
agent of the Socicty to distribute the Scri 
tures in Brazil. Receipts for the month, 
$22,551; sales, $19,813; grants, $57,151. 


New York Free Acapemy.—The New 
York Free Academy has just closed its regu- 
lar semi-annual examination, affording in- 
creasing evidence of success and usefulness, 
and of the wisdom of its founders. It was 
established six years ago, and offers free in- 
struction to the pupils of the common 
schools (whose previous conduct and scholar- 
ship entitles them to admission), in the 
highest departments of literature and science. 
Four hundred students are members of the 
institution, and their recent thorough exam- 
ination has fully sustained the character of 
the People’s College. Poverty need no 
longer prevent any child of New York from 
securing an ample and liberal education. 


SyMpaATHY FROM ILLINOoIs.—The Rev. 
Mr. Prestley, pastor of the Fourth Associate 
Reformed Church of New York city, has 
received a draft from the Rev. Robert Ross 
of the Associate Reformed Church of Oquaw- 
ka and South Henderson, Illinois, being a 
contribution by said church for the benefit 
of the suffering poor of New York, amount- 
ing to $61, which he has handed to the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. 


EpUCcATIONAL.—The Rev. Dr. McLean, 
President of Lafayette College, recently 
stated, in a lecture in Trenton, that New 
Jersey, with a population of 500,000, has 
not over 200 young men in a course of colle 
training, and Pennsylvania not over 700. 
He also stated, as the result of a large in- 
duction, that while one in fifteen members 
of colleges are ruined, one in four of the 
young men embarked in mercantile life turn 
out badly. 


CoLONEL BENTON ON THE BURNING OF 
House.—The Washington Globe, speak- 
ing of the fire which destroyed Colonel Ben- 
ton’s house, says:— We asked Colonel 
Benton if his house was insured, and he re- 

lied as follows :—‘ No, it was not insured ; 
But I care nothing about that; insurance 
could not have saved all that I considered 
valuable—the bed on which my wife died, 
on which I sleep; her clothes, which were 
in a trunk setting at the head of it; the ar- 
ticles which she prized most, around it—the 
last things I saw at night, and the first in 
the morning—and the — in the adjoin- 
ing room, many of which cannot be supplied. 
But what I shall most feel—more than I 
now do—will be the loss of the memorials 
of my wife, whose body, still above ground, 
it will be my first care to remove to St. 
Louis, when released from Congres;, to be 
buried in the place in which I had collected 
my dead—my mother, children, grandchil- 
dren, sister—to take the place by their side 
which she and I had marked out for our- 
selves.’ ”’ 


Due- 
. est Telescope states that ex-Governor Means 
has been nominated to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Thornwell in the Presidency of South Caro- 
lina College. 


UNITARIANS AND ForREIGN MIssrons.— 
The Unitarian Association have resolved to 
establish a mission for India, to the Uni- 
tarians in Madras and neighbourhood, and 
among the Mohammedans of that country. 
They have also adopted the Rev. James 
Tanner, a native Chippeway, as a mission- 
ary among the Indians in Minnesota. 


RartroaD Iron Works.—There are, it 
appears, three iron mills in Virginia, en- 
in the manufacture of railroad iron,- 
and it is estimated they will produce this 
year 15,000 tons of iro. In Pennsylvania 
there are nine, which will produce about 
98,000 tons, and in Maryland one, which 
will turn out 12,000 tons. 


To HouseKeEePers.—M. Laysel,a French 
chemist, says that he discovered, that by 

rinding tea in the same manner as coffee, 
Before infusion, the quantity of exhilarating 
fluid obtained is nearly doubled. The ex- 
periment is worth trying. 


REVIVAL.—The Presbyterian of the West 
says:—The church of West Union, in the 
Presbytery of Logansport, has recently en- 
joyed a season of refreshing. 

Tae Kane Expepition.—The naval 
Officers appointed by Government to pur- 
chase ships for pursuing the search for Dr. 
Kane in the Arctic Seas, have, according 
to the Boston Times, examined the two pro- 
era, Granite State and Eastern State, 
which veasels are believed to be the only 


,.| ones now built that are suitable and fitted 


for such a voyage. The ships were built in 


Philadelphia, the birth-place of Dr. 


K 
and the owner, R. F. Wise. bas 


them at a price equivalent to only the cost 


of the machinery, without the hull; as he 
feels the liveliest interest in the rescue of 
Dr. Kane. | 


Dratu or A DIsTINGUISHED ARCHITECT. 
—Robert Mills, Esq. known throughout the 
country as an architect of t merit, died 
on Saturday morning, 3d inst. at his resi- 
dence on Capitol ill, Washington. The 

ry Department, Post Office, Patent 
Office buildings, and the Washington Na- 
tional Monument attest his skill and taste. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


From steamship Star of 
the West arrived at New York on the 4th inst., 
with $650,000 in gold, and California news to 
the 9th of February. The whole number of 
deaths by the explosion of the steamer Pearl, 
of which we had an account by the previous 
arrival, so far as ascertained, was sixty-seven. 
The Legislature of California had made an- 
other attempt to elect a United States Senator, 
being the forty-fourth ballot for that purpose. 
This ballot, like its predecessors, resulted in 
no choice. A meeting of native Californians 
was held at San Francisco on the 7th, to con- 
sider the expediency, and to take all necessary 
measures for a wholesale migration to Sonora, 
in order to escape the heavy taxes of the State, 
which seem to be generally considered as op- 
pressive. The mining interest continues to 
suffer greatly for want of water, the recent 
rains having furnished but a very limited su 
ply. In the interior the miners are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of weather adapted to their 
labours. A large chalk deposit has been found 
at Campo Seco, Calaveros county. It forms 
the base of a hill in that vicinity, the surface 
of which is a voleanic drift, containing a very 
rich deposit—which pays from $3 to $10 a 
cart The chalk hill has not been pene- 
trated to any considerable depth, but it is su 

ed that underneath this deposit gold will 
be found. It was mentioned by the previous 
arrival that there were serious difficulties with 
the Indians in the vicinity of the Klamath 
river. The Yreka Herald states that the trou- 
bles extend from Happy Camp to the Ocean, a 
distance of one bun and fifty miles. The 
Indians in Trinity Valley, on the Bald Hills 
and Red Wood Creek, numbering in all about 
one thousand warriors, have taken the war 
path against the whites, and unless aid is im- 
mediately extended, the Klamath river and 
gp alley must be entirely abandoned. 
It is thought that the Indians have been pre- 
poring for this outbreak for the past two years. 
he commander of Fort Jones has so few men 
at the post that he is unable to render any as- 
sistance in this emergency. 

The opening of the Panama Railroad, con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was 
celebrated on the 20th ult., by a large party of 
officers, stockholders, and invited guests, who 
were received with great demonstrations of re- 
joicing at Aspinwall, Panama, and the inter- 
mediate points. The transit was made in four 
and a half hours, and the management of the 
road and machinery gave abundant satisfac- 
tion. 

The Ni a transit was never in so ex- 
cellent a condition. The Company has com- 
pleted the new dock at San Juan del Sud, 
enabling the steamships now to discharge and 
take on board their passengers, and thus doing 
away with landing in small boats. New car- 
riages have been placed on the twelve miles of 
road-travelling, and also new steamers on the 
lake and river, and the entire distance, in fu- 
ture, from ship to ship, will never exceed twen- 
ty-four hours. 


From Uran.—Deseret papers are to the 4th 
of January. The Legislative Assembly of 
Utah met at Salt Lake City, on the 11th De- 
cember. Heber C. Kimball was elected Presi- 
dent. Governor Young’s message calls on the 
people to ‘improve the present time of peace 
and prosperity to complete their defences, as 
they know not what hour their enjoyment of 
= may be broken.” The State House at 

illmore city, the new capital at Utah, was 
progressing. 


Tae Ostenp Conrerence.—At the sugges- 
tion of the President of the United States, a 
conference of the American Ambassadors in 
Europe was held at Ostend on the 10th and 
llth of October, 1854, and subsequently at Aix 
La Chapelle, the subject of conference being 
the acquisition of Cuba by the United States. 
The papers relating to the conference were laid 
before Congress on the last day of the session, 
but were passed by unheeded, notwithstanding 
the eagerness with which they were called for 
by Congress. The most important of the docu- 
ments, viz: the official report of the Ostend 
meeting supplied by the three Ministers, 
Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soule, have 
been published. From this report it — 
that the subject of the acquisition of Cuba 
was discussed in all its details. Mr. Marcy 
in a letter to Mr. Soule, under date of July 
23d, gave a glowing picture of the resources 
and wealth of” the Queen of the Antilles, point- 
ed out the difficulty of its being retained by 
Spain, and instructed Mr. Soule to ascertain 
what arrangements had been made with Great 
Britain and France, and if either of them had 
urged achange with regard to slavery in the 
Island. He (Mr. Marcy) thought that a pro- 
position to purchase would be attended with 
injurious consequences. But Spain might be 
disposed to make the Island independent, by 
retaining some commercial advantages. Mr. 
Marcy wrote several other letters, and in one 
demanded $300,000, as an indemnity to the 
owners of the steamer Black Warrior. The 
Conference came to the conclusion that an 
immediate and earnest effort ought to be made 
to purchase Cuba from Spain at almost an 
price. A frank and manly course was advised, 
and the opinion was expressed that the Spanish 
Cortes would sell the Island. Among other 
reasons, the important one that Spain was in- 
imminent danger of losing Cuba without re- 
muneration. ‘The Ministers (Messrs. Buchan- 
an, Mason, and Soule), say, and this re 
is the most significant portion of their Report: 
“ After we shall have offered Spain a price for 
Cuba, far beyond its present value, and this 
shall have been refused, it will then be time to 
consider the question—does Cuba, in the pos- 
session of Spain, seriously endanger our in- 
ternal e, and the existence of our cher- 
ished Union? Should this question be an- 
swered in the affirmative, then, by every law, 
human and divine, we shall be justified in 
wresting it from Spain, if we have the power.” 
It remains to be shown what was the action of 
the Administration, after the receipt of the 
joint letter from the three Ministers. Has an 
offer yet been made, and if so, has it been re- 
jected, or is it still under consideration? The 
recall of Mr. Soule would seem to indicate a 
change of policy on the part of the authorities 
at Washington. 


A Larce Fonerat.—A coloured man named 
Samuel Betterson, an ordained deacon of the 
Third coloured Baptist church, was buried 
yesterday afternoon. A very large number of 
coloured friends followed him to his grave. 
We noticed in the procession three uniformed 
fire companies, and another joined them on 
South Common. The Porter’s Association, of 
which he was a member, turned out, and wore 
black scarfs with white rosettes. We also 
noticed in the procession two or three female 
benevolent associations, distinguished by suit- 
able dresses. A too counted thirty-five 
carriages well filled, besides a number of other 
conveyances, and many on horseback follow- 
ing the hearse. It is estimated that between 
two thousand and two thousand five hundred 
coloured persons were in the procession.—Sa- 
vannah News. 


Lonoevity or Femates.—Thero are now liv- 
ing in Baltimore, Maryland, five old ladies, 
sisters) whose united ages number 365 years. 
he eldest is over eighty, and the youngest 
between sixty-four and sixty-five years. They 
are all healthy, prosperous, and surrounded b 
children, grand-children, and great grand-chil- 
dren, and are also all widows. We are indebt- 
ed to the Baltimore Patriot for these particulars. 


Expected Importation or Criminats.—The 
Sardinian frigate, Des Genys, arrived at New 
York from Genoa, on the 5th inst. This is the 
vessel which was said to be bringing a large 
number of pers and criminals, all to pre- 
vent the landing of which steps had been taken 
by the city authorities. Immediately on the 
vessel’s arriving at quarantine, she was board- 
ed by the health officer, who issued an order 
that there should be no communication between 
the shore and the ship until such times as a 


| thorough investigation shall be had. The com- 


mander states that his engers have all been 
expatriated for political offences, and that there 
is not one of them who can be proved to be a 
per or criminal, in the ordinary accepta- 
ion of the term. The Des Genys is a frigate, 
mounting four guns, and has a crew of 165 


persons. Her passengers number 65. 


TRaveLuine a Corrace.—A Wisconsin 
says, last Saturday quite a fair-sized 

ne was observed to be slowly movin 

through our streets, drawn by four pair o 
heavy, stout oxen. It was, in fact, a pioneer’s 
dwelling, with its furniture and group of in- 
mates, on a journey to some new place of resi- 
dence — in some secluded wildwood, miles | 
away from any other human habitation. A 
i i rose above the roof, out of which 


SBYTERIA'N 


a volume of smoke was rolling. The interior 


was divided into rooms. Around the fire some 
half a dozen young heads were crowding, for 
it was pretty cold, while the wife was dis- 
c ng her domestic duties, apparently en- 
in getting dinner. The sturd ak ad- 
venturous head of this emigrant establishment 
was attending to the out-door business, walk- 
ing beside his patient cattle and urging them 
forward as fast as possible, seemingly appre- 
might fail before he 


Rerorn or Irish Emiorants.—The im- 
proved condition of affairs in Ireland, under 
the operation of the “ Encumbered Estates Act,” 
is said to be attracting back many of the Irish 
who had emigrated to foreign countries. It is 
stated that nearly every ship that leaves New 
York for England takes from thirty to fifty 
Irish people back to “ the old country.” 


Nicut Scnoors.—The New York City even- 
ing schools were, during the past year, attend- 
ed by an average number of 1S 013 pupils, 
but the regular attendance was only 5077. 


Frou Cusa.—The steamship Black Warrior 
arrived at New York on 5th inst., from Hay- 
ana. The blockade of the ports of Cuba is 
still continued, but the arrival and de re 
of steamers is not retarded. The extensive 
military preparations were continued, the vol- 
unteers were numerous, and were undergoing 
the most rigorous drilling. A grand review 
and mock battle had occurred at Fort Prin- 
cipe. A report was in circulation that the 
foreign residents would be required to take up 
arms or quit the island. 


Atus Hovse.—The census of 
the Philadelphia Almshouse for last week, 
shows a total population of 2557, being an in- 
crease of 456 over the corresponding period of 
last year. Of the white adults » Saas the 
month of February, 416 were Americans, and 
1715 were foreigners. 


A Ricnreovs Verpict.—In Noblesville, In- 
diana, Mrs. Julia Freyberger brought suit 
against Martin Mountjoy, for damages caused 
by = ee sold by the defendant to the plain- 
tiff’s husband, John Freyberger. She charged 
that the defendant’s liquor had made her hus- 
band a drunkard, had caused him to lose his 
time and waste his money, and claimed one 
thousand dollars damages. The jury gave her 
a verdict for $500. 


Deatu From Erarr.—On the 27th 
ult., Mrs. Michael Farley of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, died from the effects of ether, adminis- 
tered to her by a dentist. 

A Rare Birp.—A specimen of the red- 
throated loon, a rare bird in Vermont, was cap- 
tured under the ice in a brook in Montpelier 
last week, and forwarded to Professor Thomp- 
son of Burlington, a celebrated Zoologist, who 
says that but one specimen had ever been seen 
in that State before. 


Tue Inprans 1n Canapa.—The Indians have 
surrendered to the Canadian government the 
a lying between the Georgian Bay and 

e Huron, with some reservations for their 
own use. The extent of land is only 600,000 
acres. It is well watered, and for the most 
part covered with excellent timber. That part 
of the country possesses the advantage of being 
entirely free from ague. The country in the 
neighbourhood of this peninsula has been set- 
tled with extraordinary rapidity.. A portion 
of it, which was only recently brought into 
market, was literally all taken up at once by 


actual settlers. One township in particular, 


some ten miles square, was all sold in one day 
to actual settlers; and the crowd of purchasers 
who flocked to the local agent’s office could not 
be served with land for three weeks. 


CapitaL or Nesraska.—Omaha City, the 
present capital of the newly organized Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, is described as containing 
from sixty to eighty houses, located on a rising 

round on the banks of the Missouri river. 

‘he government house, occupied by the Gov- 

ernor and Council, is a two-story brick, and 
the principal hotel is also two stories, with a 
wing, the rest of the houses being of all sorts 
and sizes. In August last there was but one 
small hut in this place, but now it contains 
taverns, stores, shops, dwellings, and a govern- 
ment fully organized in all its departments. 
Nebraska seems to be getting along faster 
than Kansas, although much more silently. 


FasHIONABLE GENTLEMEN.—A lady writer in 
the Home Journal apologizes for the present 
extravagance in dress amongst ladies, by say- 
ing that the gentlemen who attend fashionable 
parties have so little conversation or brains, 
that it is impossible that any one can be in- 
terested in them, and that therefore the ladies 
betake themselves to extravagance and finery, 
that they may attract the attention and admi- 
ration of each other. 


RarLroaps in to a 
report which appears in the Sacrameato Jour- 
nal, the Sacramento Valley Railroad Company, 
which was chartered in the year 1852, o a 
capital of $1,500,000, nearly all of which has 
been taken. The company has surveyed and 
levelled 360 miles of the line, 120 miles of 
which have been estimated upon, 104 miles 
actually located, 40 miles put under contract, 
of which half is to be finished in twelve months, 
and the rest in eighteen months. 


Tue Purcnaser or Mr. Wensrer’s Faru.— 
The name of the gentleman who purchased the 
Webster farm at Franklin, New Hampshire, is 
Rufus L. Tay, Esq. and not Fay, as has been 
announced bythe papers. It is only a few 
years since he was an apprentice to a carpen- 
ter at Concord, but came to Boston, was suc- 
cessful in business, and now retires to his new 
— at Franklin, as his permanent resi- 

ence. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamers Canada and St. Louis bring 
London papers to the 17th of February. 

The Hon. P. Soule, late Minister to Spain, 
and lady, and Nelvel Soule, Esq., came pas- 
sengers in the St. Louis. 

rom the seat of war there is little or no 
additional news of importance, the state of af- 
fairs remaining precisely the same as last re- 
ported, except that, owing to the weather at 
the end of January having been less tryin 
than was anticipated, the position and healt 
of the Allied armies had improved, although 
the amount of disease and mortality, capeanily 
among the English, was still frightful. 

Lord John Russell has been appointed Brit- 
ish plenipotentiary in the conferences and ne- 

tiations about to take place at Vienna. His 
ordship has proceeded to his destination, ac- 
companied by Mr. Hammond, under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

An important statement is made that Na- 
ples has joined the Western Alliance, and will 
send, besides a fleet, a land force equal to that 
of Sardinia, to the Crimea. The guarantee of 
France to prevent a revolution in Italy has 
a Naples to join the Alliance. Count 
Orloff, the Russian Minister, and staff, have 
left Naples and retired to Caserta. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament re-assembled on the 16th ult., 
after its brief adjournment. In the House of 
Commons, Lord Seteeensten. Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, and Mr. Ricardo, took their seats for 
Tiverton, South Wilts, and Windsor. Lord 
Palmerston stated the circumstances which 
had led to the late changes in the Ministry, 
and of his coming into power. Admiral Dun- 
das has been appointed to the chief command 
of the Baltic fleet, with Seymour as second and 
Bayne as third in command. The new Com- 
mander-in-Chief is in the 54th year of his age, 
and is said to be the youngest of his standing 
on the flag list. It is rumoured that Lord Rag- 
lan and the Earl of Lucan are shortly to return 
from the Crimea. The reason for their recall 
is not stated. One of the first acts of the War 
Office under its new head (Lord Panmure) is 
augmenting the Crimean army. All the regi- 
ments are to have their strength raised to 2000, 
with twelve companies of rank and file in the 
field, and four companies in the depot at Malta 
or the Ionian Islands. The army estimates for 
the current year have been published. The 
total number of men, including the force in 
India, is 194,000, and the expenses are $70,- 
000,000. The English Government contem- 
plate having engaged in the war during the 
opening year, no less than 263,594 men of all 
ranks, in both the services, land and sea, and 
that the sum n to support and render 
efficient this body of men and the ships to be 
manned by them, for a single year, will be 
more than one hundred and thirty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars! Such is the cost of war in 
dollars and cents for a single year. This lar 
sum is in addition to the usual expenses of the 
government. 

Much distress existed at Liverpool from 
lack of employment, about fifteen thousand 

rsons being thrown out of work from the 
Saibhess of trade and the severity of the 
weather. Some five thousand of these are un- 
employed from the non-arrival of American 
shipping. The severity of winter was felt in 
England during the first week of February. 
The various Parks presented more the appear- 
ance of as many fairs in honour of some great 
national event, than the usually quiet prom- 


enades. The ice was with 
human beings, sliding and skating. In St. 
James Park above 15,000 persons were count 


| 


ed at one time on the ice. The Serpentine 
River, in Hyde Park, had 8000 upon the ice. 
The above Richmond was completely 
frozen over, and no craft, even of the smallest 
description, could pass up or down the river. 
Nearly all the steam vessels plying above Lon- 
don ridge were compelled to be laid up. 
FRANCE. 

General Neil, arrived in Paris from the 
repo m eon that the 
situation of the the whole, 
was good, and that of the British army was 
not so bad as reported. There séems to be 
some truth in the rumour that the Em 
Louis Napoleon has entertained serious inten- 
tions of proceeding to the Crimea. It is said 
that no can well exceed the complete 
efficiency of the military resources of France. 
She has literally five armies—making alto- 
gether something like 600,000 soldiers. No 
ee has taken place in the commer- 
cial situation of Paris since the begining of 
February, and the sales in January were far 
inferior to those of the corresponding month of 
last year. The accounts from the manufac- 
turing districts continue to be favourable. All 
are actively p ing for the Exhibition. The 

ice of grain is everywhere on the decline. 

arseilles has imported of late immense quan- 
tities from Algeria and Spain, and the better 
state of the roads since the thaw, has enabled 
the farmers to send their produce to the mar- 
kets, which are now abundantly supplied. In 
the South of France the cold continues severe. 
In some districts, the olive and fig trees are 
represented as having suffered considerably. 
A French company has offered to raise in 
France a legion consisting of from ten thou- 
sand to twenty-five thousand men, for the ser- 
vice of the English government. The company 
engages to supply the number decided upon 
within the shortest possible time—half to be 
| in fifteen days at the utmost. In order 
to effect the undertaking, it requires that it 
shall be permitted to recruit in France all who, 
according to the recent law of emigration, are 
in the free enjoyment of the right to quit 
France for America or any other part of the 
world they please. It is stated that the Eng- 
lish government is disposed to entertain the 
propositions of the company. 

SPAIN. 

It is rumoured that Spain will join the alli- 
ance, with a view to influence France in the 
prevention of any insurrection. It is with 

t regret that we find by the reports of the 

— Cortes that the cause of religious 
liberty is not to be immediately benefitted b 
the restored action of that body. On the sth 
ult. the discussion of those passages of the 


Constitution which recognize Roman Catho-. 


licism as the religion of the State, was pro- 
ceeded with. M. Ruis Pons moved, as an 
amendment, that liberty of conscience and of 
worship should be allowed to the same extent 
asin Rome. The measure of freedom enjoyed 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s chair was 
thought too liberal for Spain, and accordingly 
the amendment was opposed by M. de 
Heros, in the name of the Committee on the 
Constitution, as unsuitable to the present situ- 
ation of the country. The amendment was 
arwegy rejected. MM. Orense, Suris, Juan 
Batiste Alonzo, and other members of the 
Cortes immediately presented another resolu- 
tion, placing religious liberty under the guaran- 
tee of the Constitution. This was at once re- 
jected, the votes being, for, 139, against, 73. 
e read in a letter—‘* The Ministers of War 
and of Foreign Affairs waited on the Queen 
the day before yesterday, to transact some 
business. Her Majesty took advantage of their 
resence to declare that her desire was that, 
in the bases of the Constitution relative to re- 
ligion, the liberty of worship should not be 
directly or indirectly proclaimed, and that 
Catholic unity should be firmly established in 
Spain. The two Ministers replied that they 
were of opinion that that was what ought to 
be done, as it seemed to be the general opinion 
of the country. But they added that they 
could not make it a cabinet question, as they 
had done with respect to the royal sanction. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The advices from Sebastopol are to the 8th 
of February. They merely describe a continu- 
ance of ineffectual sorties by the Russians. 
The siege works are represented to be steadily 
advancing, and the condition, both of the Eng- 
lish and French armies, had unquestionably 
improved. Nevertheless, no immediate move- 
ment toward a general attack seems to be an- 
ticipated. The Russians are said to have re- 
ceived further re-inforcements, and the Grand 
Dukes Michael and Nicholas have re-entered 
the city. Another account states that the al- 
lies are daily expecting an attack. The pickets 
have been ordered to be on the alert. The 
weather was warm. In asortie one night three 
hundred of the French were put Aors de com- 
bat; in the obscurity, one French regiment 
firing upon another. 

vcs 2.—Many of the regiments were 
held in readiness last night for immediate ac- 
tion, and the cavalry have been under arms all 
night. The weather has changed for the bet- 
ter. The supplies of the commissariat are suf- 
ficient in most respects. 

The long talked of important change in the 
French army in the Crimea is now announced. 
The army will be divided into two corps d’armés, 
one given to General Pelisser, and the other to 
General Bosquet, virtually rendering General 
Canrobert a mere cipher. ‘Two-thirds of the 
Turkish force had landed at Eupatoria, and 
there were indications which led to the belief 
that the assault would soon take place. ‘“‘ Act- 
ually,” says a letter from Constantinople, 
“the siege of Sebastopol is carried on solely 
Ny the French; tne fifteen or twenty thousand 

urks being of no other use than as beasts of 
burden ; and the English, by their sickness and 
wantof organization, being compelled to giveup 
to the French troops the custody and comple- 
tion of the works.” The never-ceasing night 
sorties of the Russians still continue. “TI 
think,” says another letter, “the Russians 
must have determined never to fight save at 
night; they are resolved never to let us sleep, 
and yet they gain nothing by compelling us to 
keep awake.” It is true the sorties are always 
gallantly repulsed; but then they are only 
made to be repulsed. The Russians probably 
propose to themselves no other end in making 
them, than that of nightly harassing the troops 
who guard the trenches, and compelling a 
large number to be constantly exposed to all 
the severity of the night watches. They lose 
themselves, indeed, 30 or 40 men a night, but 
that is repaid in the eyes of a Russian Gen- 
eral, by keeping the French troops always on 
the alert. The number of Russian soldiers now 
in Sebastopol is estimated at about 30,000. 
In addition to these, the army of observation, 
strongly encamped on the north and east of 
the Allies, in communication with other di- 
visions about Batchiserai and Simphiropol, is 
able at any moment to concentrate 100,000 
men against the besiegers. 


PRUSSIA. 


A circular has been sent to the Diplomatic 
agents of Prussia, indicating that the entire 
Prussian army is to be immediately made 
ready for the field. Count Wedell, the Prus- 
sian Envoy to France, remains at Paris, his 
mission being unaccomplished. His Secre- 
tary has returned to Berlin for further instruc- 
tions. The opinion prevails that no terms can 
be come to between Prussia and the Western 
Powers, and that Prussia will be left to neu- 
trality and its consequences, 


RUSSIA, 


From Warsaw it is stated that the treaty 
concluded between Russia and the United 
States, relative to the commerce of neutrals, 
has been published. The treaty is left - 
for the adhesion of other States. The Em- 

ror has issued a manifesto, under date of 

t. Petersburg, February 12, in which he calls 
the entire male population underarms. An 
additional force of 300,000 men will be des- 

atched to the Crimea. It is said that the cal- 
ing for this levy én masse, has excited great 
dissatisfaction among the nobles, as it will de- 
prive the soil of hands for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, and will ruin trade. 
INDIA. 


The first detachment of British troops from 
India has arrived at the Isthmus of Suez. 
insurrection has broken out at Cabool, and the 
rebels have, at Candahar, acknowledged the 
sovereingty of Persia. They were besieging 
Bendu Cebasi with 12,000 troops. A murder- 
ous conflict had taken place there, but the be- 
sieged maintained their resistance. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The advices from the Sandwich Islands are 
to the 13th of January, about three weeks later. 
The funeral of the late king, Kamehameha, 
took place on the 10th of January. The cere- 
monies were of the most imposing character. 
The procession was by far the largest ever 
seen in the Islands, extending upward of half 
a mile, and composed of not less than five thou- 
sand persons, Uprerd of fifteen thousand of 
the inhabitants of Oahu and the adjacent Is- 

were assembled to witness it. All the 
public bodies, and all in any manner connected 
with the grvernment, cipated in the cere- 
monies. The next day Kamehameha IV. made 
his first public a ceas King in the lar 
native church. e late King’s was vend, 
and the new King then took the following oath, 


administered by Hon. William L. Lee, Chan- 


cellor of the Kin >—“I solemnly swear, 
in the presence of Almighty God, to maintain 
the Constitution of the Kingdom whole and 
inviolate, and to govern in conformity with 
that and the laws.” The King made a solema 
and eloquent address, in native, to his subjects, 
which was received by them with great enthu- 
siasm. He made an animated ad- 
dress to the foreign born citizens, in the course 
of which he said that are welcome to hie 
shores so long as ve themselves and 
respect the rights of the natives; but other 
wise, most unwelcome. There had been much 
rain in the Islands, and extensive preparations 
are making for planting. In Maui moro wheat 
will be sown than ever re. 


MARRIED 


On Wednesday, 28th ult., by the Rev. John M. 
Krebs, D. D., Mr. R. Sxipmore to Miss 
nie Hormes, eldest daughter of the officiating cler- 
gyman, all of the city of New York, 


In the Seventh Preabyterian Church, South Penn | 


Square, Philadelpliia, on the morning of the 6th 
inst., by the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D., Avoustus C. 
Bovrgnonvitre, M.D., of Philadelphia, to Miss Kate 
S. daughter of the iate Movu.per, of Wash- 


ington City. 


On Tuesday evening, 20th ult., in Conyngham 
Valley, by the Rev. John Johnson, Mr. Putir A. 
Gipecke, to Miss Hannan Hust, both of Conyng- 
ham Valley. 

In Bloomsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Thurday, Ist 
inst., by the Rev. D. J. Waller, Mr. Joun T. Fun- 
ston of Lairdeville, Lycoming county, to Miss Su- 
SAN, daughter of Mr. Ippines 
Esq., of Bloomsburgh. 

On the 2st ult., by the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, 
Mr. Isaac McFeparpce to Miss Anna, daughter of 
Mr. McGinnis, all of Philadelphia. 

On the let inst., by the Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, Mr. 
Jonns Waapen of Columbia county, Pennsylvania, 
to Miss Resecca C. Purpon of Philadelphia. 

On the 26th ult., at Green Island, New York, by 
the Rev. William Evan Jones, Mr. Suet S. Davis 
of Malta, to Miss Many Jane, daughter of Mr. Wi1- 
of Ballston, New York. 

At Seneca Falls, on the Ist inst., by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Jones of Troy, the Rev. Jonn Jones of 
Scottaville, New York, to Miss Minerva A., daugh- 
ter of Sepastian Cuatuam, Esq., of Seneca Fails, 
New York. 

At Red Bank, New Jersey, on the 27th ult., by 
the Rev. William Scribner, Mr. Jenemran Lone- 
STREET to Mies Hanaier Frecps, both of Red Bank. 

By the Rev. B. G. McPhail of Snow Hill, on the 
29th of January last, Mr. Witttam Daypen to Miss 
eer E. Apams, both of Somerset county, Mary- 

an . 

At Newark, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. E. R. Craven, Mr. Joun J, Seanine to Miss 
Haanier A. Bensamin, all of Newark. 

Ono the let inst., at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, by 
the Rev. Wm. R. Glen, Dr. Witttam P. Mara of 
Tamaqua, to Miss Annie E. Lattimer of Sha- 
mokin, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday evening the 14th ult., by the Rev. 
Robert D. Morris, Mr. Geornoe GouLp to Miss Jane 
Evizaspetm daughter of the late Charles 
Murran of Wrightstown, Fennsylvania. On Thurs- 
day evening, Mr. Joun Hunt of Warren county, 
New Jersey, to Mise Amanpa A. Wesster, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Webster of Northampton, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 6th inst., 
Mr. JAMES EARLE, in the 85th year of his age. 
Died, suddenly, on Saturday morning the 3d inst., 
CAROLINE H., infant daughter of Rev JAMES G. 
and ELIZA L. SHINN, aged 8 months. 


Died, at Wheeling, Virginia, January 28th, in the 
year of her age, HELEN HAMILTON PAT- 
TERSON, daughter of A. S. and E. M. BENDER, 
and granddaughter of the late Rev. George C. Potts 
of Philadelphia. 
‘* The angel of the covenant had come 
To wing her home.”’ 


Died, in Washington city, on the 1€th ult., 
JAMES K. LEYBURN, only child of Edward and 
Margaret Leyburn, aged fourteen months. Seldom 
has the writer known a child more attractive. So 
healthy, so intelligent, so affectionate, so winning 
in all his ways, he was. He was a bright ray of 
sunshine in the household. But Jesus loved him, 
and said, ** Suffer him to come unto me.’”’ And he 
loved his servants the parents, and has given them 
the opportunity of learning the true joy of absolute 
submission to the will of God. They know now by 
faith, and will know more perfectly hereafter, that 
all things work together for good; and with this, 
their most precious earthly treasure in heaven, it 
will be the easier to have their hearts there also.— 
Communicated. 


Died, in the city of New York, on the 10th ult., 
from inflammation of the lungs, after an illness of 
seven days, Mr. CHARLES W. KINSEY, only son 
of Mr. Elias Kinsey, formerly of McConnelsville, 
Ohio, aged twenty-seven years. The deceased had 
a few years since removed from Ohio to New Jersey, 
where he married, after which he removed to the 
city of New York, and was pleasantly settled ina 
profitable business, with good prospects of long life 
and usefulness. But thus suddenly has he been cut 
off in the midst of strength, leaving an afflicted 
widow with one child, an only sister, and chastened 
father, having recently buried his own companion, 
to mourn the affliction. At the age of eighteen he 
had united with the Presbyterian Church of McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio, and on removing to the city of New 
York, he, with his companion, united with the Pres- 
byterian Church there, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Dr. Smith, in which communion he died. 
In death there was hope. F. 


Died, in Greene county, Mississippi, on the 3d 
ult., JOHN McLEOD, in the 93d year of his age. 
He was a native of Scotland, whence, with his 
father, he emigrated to Cumberland county, North 
Carolina, when but nine years old, where they suf- 
fered greatly during the revolutionary struggles, 
from plundering parties, that stripped them of all 
they possessed, and which was the cause of his 
father’s premature death from grief and want. He 
was admitted a member of the Presbyterian Charch 
at an early age, and having shown his devotion to 
Christ and hie cause, was elected a ruling elder 
while quite a young man, and continued actively to 
officiate till disabled by rheumatic affections. He 
left North Carolina in 1818, and reached Mississippi 
in 1819, and in 1820 settled near by where he 
died, respected and esteemed by all who knew him. 
He had continued to build for himself a character 
for integrity, moral rectitude, sincere piety, and 
an ardent devotion to every effort or institution that 
had for their object the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s cause, and the good of his fellow-beings. 
In all the duties or relations of life, domestic or pub- 
lic, he was actuated by the strictest principles of 
right, labouring assiduously in every good word and 
works, and looking beyond the grave to that house 
not made with hands, for hisreward. He has gone 
to his rest, and the grave has closed over al! that 
was mortal; but his many virtues remain fresh and 
green in the memories of bis family and friends. 

N. M. L 


3d 


Died, in Bloom township, Columbia county, Penn- 
sylvania, January 15th, Mr. ALFRED McCLUKE, 
in the 37th year of his age, and youngest son of the 
late Colonel James McClure, who was the first male 
child of white parents born within ‘the forks of 
the Susquehanna.’? After the ‘* massacre at Wy- 
oming,’’ the widow of Captain Lazarus Steward, 
whose husband had fallen in the fruitless effort at 
defence, came down the river with her family in 
canoes to the residence of her sister, Mra. McClure, 
also a widow, where she gave the alarm, and was 
joined by the family, in the flight, towards the set- 
tlements on the lower Susquehanna. The widows 
were of the ead family, and sought an asylum 
amongst theirkindred. After the war, Mrs. McClure 
returned with her children to her farm. Her two 
sons were amongst the founders, and were both 
elected ruling elders, of the Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomsburgh. The subject of this notice was one 
of nine children that lived to adult age, and whose 

arents were permitted to see them all gathered 
into the Saviour’s earthly fold. As the owner of 
the patrimonial estate, and the only male represen- 
tative of the name in his vicinity, the interest of 
many dear friends centered in him, and the Church 
regarded him with feelings of peculiar attachment. 
He was a man of modest worth. And though not 
loud in his professions, he leaned upon the Saviour’s 
arm with the confidence of love. The Church 
seemed uppermost in his thoughts during his last 
illness, and shared, with sisters, and a wife, and 
infant son, in the distribution of his estate. ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the 
end of that map is peace.”’ w. 

Died, at Newburgh, New York, on the 18th ult., 
in the 69th year of her age, Mrs. JESSY GRAHAM 
BETHUNE, wife of Rev. ROBERT McCARTEE, 
D.D. She was the eldest child of the late Divie 
Bethune of New York, an eminent merchant, and an 
accomplished gentleman—and the granddaughter of 
the sainted Mrs. Isabella Graham, under whom she 
received her education. Her mother, Mrs. Joanna 
Bethune, a sister, Mrs. Duffield of Detroit, as well 
as her brother, Rev. Dr. Bethune of Brooklyn, are 
still living. Mrs. McCartee grew up under the pas- 
toral care of Dr. John M. Mason, and Dr. John B. 
Romeyn, surrounded in a remarkable degree by the 
influences of that religion in which the female cha- 
racter finds ite highest development. In her eigh- 
teenth year, she was received into Dr. Romeyn’s 
church; and in the year 1817, was married to the Rev. 
Robert McCartee, then of Philadelphia. Mre. McCar- 
tee was possessed of a cheerfulness of disposition 
which, though chastened and subdued by the trials 
of life, never wholly left her. A natural taste for 
whatever is beautiful, had been cultivated and re- 
fined by education, and to the close of life her love 
of literature and her delight in nature were una- 
bated. She possessed the power of weaving her 
thoughts into verse, always musical and often highly 
imaginative; but this was indulged only for the 
gratification of her friends, or the pleasare it afford- 
ed to herself. Home and friendship, and a holy re- 
ligion, were the peaceful themes to which her harp 
was strung. She was remarkable for her domestic 
character; to the duties of home she devoted her 
life, and in the faithful and self-sacrificing discharge 
of those duties, she found her greatest earthly hap- 
pinese, Gentleness, unobtrusiveness, dignity, de- 
voted affection, were blended in her character. Her 
strength was the strength that most becomes a 
woman—that of constancy, of faith, of patience, of 
love. For three years her disease was gaining its 
fatal ascendancy; these were days of pain and nights 
of sleeplessness; but no murmur escaped her lips. 
Her mind retained its clearness to the very last. 
Towards the elose of life, her powers of speech 
were much effected; but she was able to assure 
those about her, that God was faithful and Jesus 
Christ her only hope. Had it been permitted, her 
lips would no doubt have given us further assurance 
thal faith in Christ; but it was not needed, for we 
remember her conversation, and we know that “‘ as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.” Once, being asked what should be 
especially sought for her in prayer, she answered, 


“ peace.> This wae not denied her, for it pleased | 
God that her death should be ae gentle as her own 
spirit, end more peaceful than her life. Surrounded 
by all her family, save one, without egroan or a per- 
ceptible struggle, she ceased to breathe, and fell 
eep in Jesus, so tranquilly that even her head 

was not disturbed upon her pillow. Her face, 
though marked by the suffering she had endured, 
was serene and qoceee indeed, there was nothin 
connected with death that could have shocked 
a timid child. The Sabbath, to those around her, 
closed in tears; ber Sabbath never closed ; its holy 

uiet only deepened into the rest that remaineth for 
he of God.— Communicated. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, will be held on Monday neat, 
12th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Missioa 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircnece, Recording Secretary. 


ARCH STHEET PRESSYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—By uf the Young Mcn’s 
Association of this church, the Rev. Andrew L. 
Stone of Boston will preach a Sermon to young 
arr on to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 11th inst., at 

alf- 
will 


st seven o’clock. The middie block of pews 
reserved for gentlemen. 
J. B. Fisner, Secretary. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA.—The next Sermon of the 
course before this Association, will be preached to- 
morrow (Sabbath) eveping, Ith inst., by the Rev. 
T. W. J. Wylie, in the Firet Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street below Spruce, Philadelphia. 
Middle aisle pews reserved for young men. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—Sermoan to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) 11th inet., at half-past seven o’ciock, 
by the Rev. Dr. Spring of the city of New York. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—$ 
The Rev. B. C, Smyth of Delhi, Delaware county, 
will preach in Westminster Church, Twenty Second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 11th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock, A. M., and half-past three o'clock, 
P. M.; and the Rev. F. G. Clarke of the Twenty- 
Presbyterian Church, at half pastseven 


CONCERT OF PRAVER FOR SUNDAY. SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.—The Sunday-school Teachers? 
Munthly Concert of Prayer, will be held on Monday 
evening next, the 12th inst., at halfpast seven 
o’clock. 

For the convenience of the Teachers, two meet- 
ings will be held—one in the Calvary Church, on 
Locust street above Sixteenth, and another in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, at the North-west corner 
of Spring Garden and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW.—The Presby- 
tery of Chickasaw will meet at College Church, on 
Thursday the 12th of April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

L. B, Gasron, Slated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE. — The 
Presbytery of Fayetteville will meet in Montpelier 
Church, in Robeson county, North Carolina, on 
Thursday the 5th of April, at 12 o’clock, M. 

* 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will 
be held at Burton’s Hill Church, Green county, Ala- 
bama. on Thursday before the first Sabbath in April 
(March 29th) at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
C. A. Stittman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Presby- 
tery of Schuyler will meet in Knoxville, Illinois, 
April 5th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional re- 
cords, statistical reports, commissioners’ and con- 
tingent funds will be expected. 
Tuomas 8. Vaitt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The stated 


meeting of the Presbytery of Long Island will be 


held at South Haven, Long Island, on Tvesday 
the 27th instant, at three o’clock, P. M. Pas- 
tors and sessions of churches are requested to be 
particular in presenting full statistical reports; and 
also contributions to the Commissioners’ and Con- 
tingent Fund of the General Assembly. 

Narratives of the State of Religion in the church- 
es within our bounds, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, without 
delay. J. J. A. Monean, Stated Clerk. 


ARANAMA COLLEGE.—Permit me to avail my- 
sel of your columns ia acknowledging the receipt 
of one hundred dollars, through the Rev. Dr. Phil- 
lips of New York city, the gift of a lady of his con- 
gregation to ** Aranama College, Texas.’ In this 
connection, allow me also to return my grateful 
acknowledgments for the contributions I received 
last summer and autumn in that city. Although my 
ageaocy did not eventuate as prosperously as was an- 
ticipated in the early part of the season, yet I am 
happy to bear testimony, that the failure was not 
owing to any unfriendliness to our enterprise, but 
entirely to the stringency of the money market. 
And I confidently hope, that when the monetary 
affairs of that great emporium shall have resumed 
their healthful tone, we shall be cheered by fre- 
quent benefactions, as liberal and timely as those 
above acknowledged. 


T. Case, Agent. 

Goliad, Tezas, February 16th, 1855. 

HE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.—By the author 

of ** Morning and Night Watches,” &c. $1. 

The very title of the book is suggestive of al] that 
could be longed for, in one’s yearnings after an in- 
timate acquaintance with the movements of so inter- 
esting, 80 extraordinary a personage. Itis a work 
without comparison, either as to the character, 
amount, or arrangements of the material, which, 
gathered from al! available sources, is yet so Jucidly 
arranged and well combined, as to form a unique 
exposition of the many phases in which the history 
may be viewed ; affording at the same time the vivid 
imagery that might have been anticipated in-one 
who had himself mingled in the scenes described. 
Asa ibe ye work it possesses great merit. 

he narrative throughout presents a bril- 
liant and engaging chain of incidents, made illus- 
trative of the youth, the echolarship, the persecu- 
tion, the conversion, the flight, and missionary and 
apostolic labours of St. Paul...... Its perusal it- 
self is a journey to the Orient. Thus we find our- 
selves approaching with St. Paul, not only the city 
of Ce#sarea, but by the aid of pictorial illustration 
and description here presented, are struck with its 
greatness and grandeur. . . . The work is both an 
intellectual and a spiritual luxury, tracing St. Paul 
from his student life at the University at Tarsus, to 
his prison life at Rome, and closing ** without the 
gate” of the seven hilled city.—Churchman. 

The simple and beautiful style in which this work 
is written, the graceful and eloquent reflections 
which the subj: ct here and there suggests, the mi- 
nuteness of detail, ond the abiding impression it is 
calcilated to produce upon the mind of the reader, 
all combine to render it one of the most interesting 
and useful works of the season.— Buffa/o Express. 

In all respects it is a very beautiful and very use- 
ful volume.—New York Observer. 

The Carters publish a multitude of good books, 
but, unless we greatly mistake, thie will be reck- 
oned among the best of them.— Puritan Recorder. 

Not only a readable, but ah ghly satisfactory buok. 
— Western Christian Advocate. 

In this attractive volume, the reader will find in- 
structive and highly interesting sketches of the soul- 
stirring scenes and events which marked the life of 
the Apostle Paul. It isa valuable book for young 
men and youth, happily designed to bring their 
minds into communion with a man endowed with 
the highest attributes of intellectual power, con- 
trolled by truth and divine benevolence, making 
him the greatest human benefactor known in hise- 
tory. It is printed in handsome style, and illustra- 
ted with two maps and a series of wood engravings. 
Christian Observer. 

The ** Footsteps of St. Paul’? is the title of an able 
and instructive work, presenting a concecutive his- 
tory of the life, labours, and teachings of the great’ 
Apostle. It interweaves in the narrative all the di- 
rect disclosures of the Acts, the incidental intima- 
tions of the Epistles, al) the outside information ex- 
tant, and many conjectural statements derived from 
a comparison of different parts of Scripture. So 
much has been done in this field, that the author, in 
merely gleaning and methodizing what exists, has 
made a good work. Buthe has written it in an ani- 


} mated and graphic style, and imbued it with a fine 


spirit. It leaves a strong impression on the reader’s 
mind. It is copiously illustrated with maps and en- 
gravings, and is every way a scholarly performance. 
— Evangelist. 

From the dramatic way in which the narrative is 
developed, the work derives great value as a text- 
book for the Bible-class teacher, as well as for the 
student.—EZpiscopal Recorder. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


I. The Words of Jesus. 16mo. 40 cents. 

Il. The Mind of Jesus. A Sequel to the above. 
16mo. 

lll. Family Prayers. 16mo0. 75 cents. 

IV. The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and the E:iles 
of Lucerna. 18mo. 50 cents. 

V. The Great Journey ; A Pilgrimage through the 
Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Liv- 


ing God. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents. 
VI. Morning and Night Watches. 16mo. 60 cts. 
Published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 
And for sale by 


WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestout street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 10—2t Philadelphia. 


ET THE BEST.—Webdster’s Quarto Dictionary. 
— What more essential to every family, count- 
ing-room, student, and indeed every one who would 
know the right use of language—the meaning, or- 
thograpby, and proaunciation of words, than a 
English Dictionary, of daily necessity and perma- 
nent value? 
Webster’s unabridged is now the recognized 
standard, ‘* coastantly cited and relied on io our 
courts of justice, in our legislative bodies, and in 
pubic discussions, as entirely conclusive,” says the 
Hon. John C. Spencer. 
Can I make a better investment ? 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
x Sold by William 8. & Alfred Martien, Phila- 
delphia, and all booksellers, | 
mar 10—It 


HE BENEFITS OF FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 
$i —A Discourse, by the Rev. B. T. Phillips of 
Rondout, New York. Price 124 cents a copy. 


For 
BERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


Tuition in the English Classes, the price will 


R. DAVIDSON’S BIBLICAL WORKS.—An In- 

troduction to the New Testament, containing 

an Examination of the moet Important Questions re- 

lating to the Authority, Interpretation, and Integrity 

of the Canonical Books, with reference to the letest 

inquiries. By Samuel Davideos, D. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Halie. 3 vole. 8vo. $10.50. 

A Treative on Biblical Criticiom, exhibiting a Sys- 
tematic View of that Science. By the same author. 
vole. $5. 

Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied, in- 
clading a History of Biblical Interpretation from the 
Earliest of the Fathers to the Reformatioa. By the 
same author. 1 vol. 8vo. $5.25. 

Imported and for sale oY 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 10—3t 


ILWOOD ACADEM Y—Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania.—The nest session of 
thie well known Institution will open on the first 
Wednesday of May. Itie located at Shade Gap, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, from which place 
there is a daily line of stages. Being situated in the 
country, it is removed from al! the vices and temp- 
tations of town. The buildings are large, airy, aud 
commodious, capable of accommodating some fifty 
boarders. Those who cannot be accommodated ia 
the Institution, can obtain good boarding in the 
neighbourbood at $1.50 per week. 
Teaus—$50 per session of five months, payable 
warterly in advance; washing 30 cents per dvus.; 
light and fuel extra. 

The Principal’s address will be Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Ist of April, after which time, Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Peunsylvania. 

For further particulare address, 

mar 10—6t W. H. WOODS, Principal. 


EWTOWN PAROCHIAL AND CLASSICAL 

ACADEMY.—E. Princtpal.— The 

next session of thie Institution will commence April 

9th, and continue three monthe. For beard oo 

Music at the usual 
mar 10—4t 


for males $45, for females $42. 
rates. 


PHELTON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. —The scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three sessiona, of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are six weeks 
from the first Wednesday in August. Two weeks 
in December, including he holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The summer session commences on 
Wednesday the 26th of April—the fall session on 
the 12th of September. This arrangemeat of the 
year has been sought, in order to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of August, and obviate the interruption of 
holidays during session time, thereby securing the 
autumn months for study. 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institution are healthfulness and beauty of location, 
completeness of arrangements, a therough and sye- 
tematic course of education, and decided moral and 
religious instruction. 

Tue Acoreoate Expensts.—Tuition in the en- 
tire English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c. $55 to $60 per session. 
The extras of Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, &c., the same as in most Seminaries. 

Catalogues, containing particular information and 
general outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing the Principal. EK. DEAN DOW. 

mar 10—6t 


ALUABLE BOOKS—For Mivistens, Stupents, 
Sunpay-scnvot TEACH- 

ers, &c.—Third American edition. 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare and the Rev. J. 8. Howson. 2 volumes. 


8vo. With Coloured Map, and many elegant iliua- 
trations. In cloth, $6; half calf, $8; in full mo- 
rocco, $12 


Though offered at one-half of the cost of the Lon- 
don copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
abridgment, but has been preserved complete in 
every respect. The notes, coins, maps, plans, and 
engravings generally have been retained. 

The clergyman who shal! purchase these volumes, 
at Mr. Scribner’s low price, will find himself amply 
and permanently repaid for the comparatively small 
outlay—his knowledge will be enriched, and his 
mind refreshed, while his heart will be greatly 
quickened in Christian love for Christian work. The 
parishioner and friend, who shall present this to his 
pastor, will associate his kinduess with a work to 
which that pastor’s mind and hand will turn more 
frequently and affectionately than to almost any 
other of the same class in hyp library, and will add 
certainly and greatly to the dignity, force, and in- 
structive wealth of his successive discourses, No 
clerical library can do without it. Yet it is nowise 
designed for ministers alone. The citations from 
ancient authors, and from other languages, are al- 
most exelusively iu the foot-notes, instead of being 
allowed to interlard the text; and thus the volumes 
may be read through with unbroken interest and 
profit by any inteliigent and thoughtful student of 
the early Chistian development. We would they 
were in every household. They would benefit im- 
mensely the whole character, life, and action of 
those who should earnestly and affectionately study 
them.—New York Independent. 

It will be found invaluable to the student, and 
from its popular character, equally rich and enter- 
taining to the general Bible reader.—New York 
Evangelist. 

This is a work of extraordinary merit, and a most 
valuable contribution to Biblical literature. It 
should be in the library of every minister and intel- 
ligent layman.— Presbyterian. 

The fund of historical and geographical know- 
ledge which is brought to bear upon the illustrations 
of the subject, would form a large library itself.— 
New York Tribune. 

In fine, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be one of the most complete, interesting, and val- 
uable contributions to Biblical learning that tha 
English press has ever furnished.— Boston Evening 
Traveller. 

As a monument of profound learning and patient 
industry, it cannot be too highly praised; as a help 
towards the New Testament, its value is above 
computation.—Christian Intelligencer. 

It is written in a oe yet style, and is no less at- 
tractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the 
professed theologian.— New York Commercial. 

We consider this republication by far the most 
important contribution which the press of our coun- 
try has made for many years, to the cause of sacred 
learning. * * * We wish Mr. Scribner might 
sell a copy to every clergyman and half the laymea 
in the land.— The Congregationalist. 


SeventH THOUSAND. 

A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible. Contain- 
ing the whole of the Old and New Testaments, col- 
lected and arranged systematically in Thirty Books 
(based on the work of the learned Talbot.) Together 
with an Introduction, setting forth the character of 
the work, and the immense facility this method af- 
fords for understanding the word of God. Also, 
three different Tables of Contents prefixed, and a 
General Index subjoined, so elaborated and arranged 
in alphabetical order, as to direct at once to any 
subject required. By the Rev. Nathaniel West, 
D.D. One volume, royal 8vo, about 1100 pages. 
In sheep, $5; half calf, $6.50; Morocco, extra, 
$10 


The whole of the Bible is classified, and divided 
under appropriate headings, so that this work is not 
only an analysis, but a concordance and reference 
Bible of the fullest order. We feel that we cannot 
commend it too warmly. Itis the best of pulpit as- 
sistants, and a book for every family that delights 
to search the Scriptures.—Christian Intelligencer. 

It is the Bible itself—-the entire Bible—arranged 
according to subjects. The arrangement is simple, 
and one great advantage is, that the passages cited 
are printed entire, obviating the necessity of turn- 
ing to the Bible. It fills an important space which 
was not occupied before by any work sufficiently 
accurate and comprehensive. —New York Observer. 

The successful extension of the plan on which this 
work is constructed, could have only proceeded from 
herculean labour and pains-taking. I will aid the 
religious reader, as well as the professional student. 
— New York Tribune. ; 

The work seems to us to be, next to the Bible it- 
self, the most valuable of all books to clergymen, 
and almost equally indispensable to jurists and all 
others who ever have occasion to fortify an argu- 
ment by Scriptural authority. Dr. West has pro- 
duced a work which will form an essential part of 
every library.—-New York Commercial. 


New THousanp. 

2 of Archibald Alezander, D. D. By Rev.Jas. 

D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.50; c.oth, full 
gilt, $3.50; morocco, extra, $5. iS 

A more valuable contribution to Christian bio- 
graphy has not been made in any part of the world 
during this century. It is chiefly autobiographical, 
and possesses ali the peculiar traits of the character 
of the author; and the editor has arranged the ma- 
terials with consummate tact and good taste, sup- 
plying all deficiencies, and making an admirable 
work.—Baltimore American. 

It traces Dr. Alexander’s whole course, from the 
cradle to the grave, showing the various influences 
that operated to the development of his faculties and 
the formation of bis character on the one hand, and 
the mighty power which he exerted for the benefit 
of the Church and the world on the other. The 
book contains an exact and breathing portrait of the 
mind, the heart, and we may add, the face of one of 
the most gifted, most honoured, and most useful of 
our American clergymen.—Puritan Recorder. 


Consolation ; in Discourses on Select Topics, Ad- 
dressed to the Suffering People of God. By Rev. 
James W. D. D. One rr 
$2; full gilt or half calf, $3 ; in morecco, , $4. 
Also, a oe edition, 1 vol. 12mo. Price reduced to 
$1.25. 

It will carry consolation to many homes and 
hearts, and make the author a blessing to those who 
may never hear the sound of his voice,— New York 

erver. 

They are marked with that vigour of thought and 
happy simplicity of language which characterize the 
me labours of the learned and excellent divine, 
and abound with the most appropriate reflections 
for such as are experiencing the trials of a Christian 
life—New York Daily Times. 

If we desired to send a gift-book to a Christian | 
friend, there is none that would be selected in pre- 
ference to this, for we know of no uninspired work 
thatia calculated to give more sincere satisiaction to 
a religious mind.— Com. Advertiser. 


The Psalms. Translated and Explained, by Rev. 
J. A. Alexander, D. D. Three volumes, I2mo. 
Price $2.75; in half calf, $5.25. : 

The Rev. John M. Mason’s Works. Complete ia 
4vole. 12m0o. $4.5. 

History of the Apostolic Church. By the Rev, P. 
Schaeff, D. D. 1 vol. 8¥0o. $3. 

Cyclopedia of Missions. By Harvey Newcomb. 
dina large octayo, doable columns, 800 pages. 
Price $3. Ina cloth gilt, or half calf, $5.) Em 


ciag a comprehensive view of all the Missionary Ope- . 
World, with rapbical Descrip- 
tione, Condition of the Unevangelized; &c., 


with the Religioas Movements of thé Age, ander 

Alphabetical Arrangement. Illustrated with origi- 

nal Frontispiece and 44 Missionary Maps, | 
a7" For the price of these books, remitted to the 


No, 285 Broadway, New York. 


mar 10—lt 


Publisher, they will be delivered free of ge or 
ht. CHARLES &C ER, 
mar 10—It 145 Nassaa street, New York. 
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sons or Tax Sovy. By I. T. Hecker. New 

* York, 1855, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 294. 
. This is an out-and-out defence of Popery, con- 
demning Protestantism, and inculcating a sacerdotal 
; i , confession, &c. The author intro- 
duces his homilies with the portentous announce- 
ment, “ The age is out of joint. Men run toand fro 
to find the truth. The futire lies hid in obscurity. 
The wide world seems aflost,” and winds up by 
i the « Youth of America” to enter upon 
the « new, noble, and divine career,” “the God4ike 
enterprise,” « worthy of their enterprise and of their 
country”—that of carrying forward the designs of 
the Catholic Church, until she has Christianized the 


: 


_ American people as she has Christianized all Europe. 


We have not much fear, notwithstanding the brazen 
designs of Rome, that the free people of this land 
will ever be brought under the spiritual despotism 
which has enthralled the millions of Europe—most 
especially will they not come under the yoke at the 
call of such a two-penny trumpet as this book. 


Inez; a Tale of the Alamo. New York, 1855, Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 298. 

A story designed to illustrate Texan life during 
the Mexican and Revolutionary period. It presents 
some harrowing pictures. 

Exements or Geometry Mewsunation. By 
James B. Dodd, A.M., Professor in Transylvania 
University. New York, 1855, Farmer, Brace & 

_ Co, 12mo, pp. 237. 

The author's purpose in preparing this work as a 
text-book for colleges and’ schools was, to present 
science with simplicity and exactness, and under 
the most natural and orderly arrangements. His 
materials were drawn from Euclid and Legendre, 
and uther sources, and several new theorems are 
added, and old demonstrations changed. Whether 
the work will be regarded as an improvement upon 
those in use, must be determined by those who have 
charge of this department of instruction. 


Lectures on Exeuisa Lirenators, from Chau- 
cer to Tennyson. Sy Henry Reed. Philadel- 
phia, 1855, Parry & McMillan. 12mo, pp. 411. 
The loss of the lamented author in the ill-fated 

Arctic, gives a melancholy interest to this work. 

His brother, William B. Reed, Esq., has performed 

the office of editor, doing little more, however, than 

selecting and arranging, from the manuscript lec- 
tures of Professor Reed, and leaving them much as 
they came from his pen, and were delivered to his 
classes in the University of Pennsylvania. They 
bear the marks of ripe scholarship, and an accom- 
plished mind. The editor intimates that if this vol- 
ume should be sufficiently successful, it may be fol- 
lowed by one on Modern History down to the period 
of the Reformation, and another on the History of 
sera as illustrated by Shakspeare’s Historical 
mas. 


rx Tae Fowrst; or the Trials and Sufferings 
of a Pioneer. By 8. M. Cooper. Philadelphia, 
1854, Perry & Erety. 18mo, pp. 155. 

No more thrilling incidents ure to be found than are 
furnished in the adventures and hardships of the 
pioneer life of our own country. This little volume 
presents the sufferings of one such family. The 
narrative is well told, and will be read with much 
interest. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Maguzine for March is one of the best 
numbers we have seen for some time. Mr. Head- 
ly furnishes a painfully faithful sketch, profusely 
illustrated, of the Darien Exploring Expedition of 
Lieutenant Strain. Ancient and Modern Artillery, 
and the Rattle Snake and its Conquerors, are two 
other good pictorial articles. ‘The Editor’s Table 
contains an able discussion of the question, “« Are 
there more world’s than one?” This department 
is admirably sustained. 

Graham's Magazine for March, is a good number. 
Headly continues his Life of Washington, and a 
steel engraving of the father of his country adorns 
the frontispiece. Rambles in Switzerland is an il- 
lustrated and entertaining article. 

Bleckwood’s Magazine for February, received 
from Leonard Scott & Co., amongst other matters 
of interest, cuts up Barnum, under the caption, Reve- 
lations of a Showman, taking occasion, by the way, 
to say some very foolish things of American society, 
forming its estimate of the same from the Connecti- 
cut shop keepers, of whom Barnum speaks as taxing 
their wits in petty cheating. 

The New York Quarterly Review for January, 
contains—1. American Railroads. 2. Macaulay’s 
Englend. 3. European Diplomacy. 4. Bryant’s 
Poems. 5. The Industrial Schools of New York. 
6. Sir Walter Raleigh. 7. Medieval History of 
Athens. 9. Contemporary Literature. There is 
good writing in this number. We do not at all agree 
in the disparaging estimate of Macaulay as a histo- 
rian. No writer who will not content himself with 
stupid annals, can meet some people’s ideal of a 
historian. 


The Christian Examiner, the organ of the Unita- 
rians, for March, containse—1, Auguste de Gerando. 
2. A Song of the Night. 3. An Ecclesiastical Cri- 
sis in Germany. 4. Reflections. 5. Facts from the 
last Census. 6. Barnum and Greeley’s Biographies. 
7. Neander’s Church History. 8. Arius and Atha- 
nasius. ‘Together with Notices of Recent Publica- 
tions and Literary Intelligence. 

The discourse on the Life and Character of the 
late Rev. Henry G. Livingston, delivered by bis suc- 
cessor in the Third Reformed Dutch Church of Phi- 
adelphia, the Rev. W. J. R. Taylor, is published in 
pamphiet form. It is a handsome, affectionate, and 


well-merited tribute, to a faithful minister and most |. 


excellent man. 

. We have received a discourse delivered by the 
Rev. George D, Stewart of Bath, New York, on the 
death of Mrs. Catherine Andrus Church. The 
author pays an affectionate tribute to the virtues of 
a devoted child of God, and presents appropriately 
and impressively the lessons suggested by his topic. 


PRAYER AND ALMSGIVING. 


On his alms you can have no certain de- 
dence, who thinks not of God, nor has 
oined prayer to his charitable deeds. 

But when beneficence and devotion are 
united, they pour upon the man in whom 
they meet, the full pleasures of a good and 
pure heart. His alms connect him with 
men; his prayers with God. He looks 
forth without dismay on both worlds. 

All nature has, to him, a benign aspect. 
If engaged in active life, he is the friend of 
men; and he is happy in the exertions of 
that friendship. If in retirement, he walks 
among the works of nature, as with God. 
Every object is enlivened to him by the 
sense of the Divine presence. Every where 
he traces the beneficent hand of the Author 
of nature; and every where, with glowing 
heart, he hears and answers his secret voice. 
When he looks up to heaven, he rejoices in 
the thought that there dwells that God whom 
he serves and honours; that Saviour in 
whom he trusts; that spirit of oi oe 
whose inspiration his piety and his charity 
flow. » When he looks around him on the 


BY LEGER LANDON CARTER. 


Awake, awake, the sun is up ; ewake and sally forth. 
We've bed « rain of from out the froses 


The corth is robed in dessling white, coch tree is 


hung with gems, 
And diamonds in ten thousand shapes sre hanging 
stones is strung, “9 
And ol the purest, brightest things, by handsful 
The em’rald, and the amethyst! the topezes! behold ! 
And here and there, » ruby red, is sparkling in the 
cold. 


dine stone, 

The holy Patmos prophet saw, upon the heavenly 
throne. 

Here all the gold of Ophir shines, with all Golcon- 

da’s store, 

more 


The holly in its darkest green, with crimson fruit 
looks gay, 

‘Eachased in solid silver too, how rich is its display ! 

In green and gold the shaggy pine seems almost in 


With all the sun’s reflected light, yet softened to the 
gaze. 

spre ty O, thou favoured tree! in Scripture it 


They lid thee in the house of God, end coved thes 

wi 

But great as was King Solomon, he, nor the house 
he made 


Were dressed in such magnificence as thou hast here 
displayed ! | 
The beech tree stands in rich array of long and shin- 
ing threads, 
Its brittle boughs all bending low to earth their droop- 
heads, 


ing from on high, 

And showering down a world of gems that sparkle 
as they fy. 

The So hundred limb’d Briareus of the 
t 

det lay lend evachling in 
the breeze, 

And as the roused up lion shakes the dew-drops 
from his mane, 


So does the woodland monarch shake his crystals 
o’er the plain. 


But time would fail to tell of all thet bright and star- 
h 


ry host, 
The north wind brings to witch the world from out 
the realms of frost ; 


and saplese bough, 

The bramble rude, the ragged thorn, are pure and 
spotless now. 

Ye counsellers of earth ! come forth, ye princes who 
have gold,* 

Your diadems, ye kings! bring here the jewelled 
crowns ye hold; 

Come woman in thine ornaments, in all their costly 
sheen, 

And let them be the loveliest ones that ever graced 


& queen. 


This grass that’s under foot, this weed with branch- 


ing arms, 

Thus glistening in the morning sun, hath fifty-fold 
their charms ; 

Then cast your baubles vile away, and bend in solemn 
thought, 

To Him who has this gorgeous scene from storm 
and tempest wrought. 


Yet this fair pageant soon must fade before the breath 
of noon ; 
And by the fiat from on high, your wealth shall fade 


as soon. 
O! lay not worthless riches up, which “moth and 
rust” assail, 
But those which at the judgment day, through 
_ Christ, will then avail. 


What, though the sun so soon must melt this frost- 
work and its forms, 

He speaks them into life again, who rides amid the 
storms ; 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, at his last trumpet 
dread, 


Our bodies, fashioned gloriously, shall rise up from 
the dead. 


The sun goes up his destined way—how few do 
heed my calls! 

In tears the vision melts away, the baseless fabric 
falls ; 

I too, could shed some tears, alas! that this sweet 
scene is passed, 

For scenes as sweet, it brings to mind, which fled 
away as fast. 


* Job, chapter fil. 


The Soldier among the Poor. 


The Salut Public of Lyons (France) has the 
following:—Three gentlemen who, though 
dressed in plain clothes, were, very evident- 
ly, from their martial aspect, and from their 
red ribbon at their button holes, officers of 
the army, were, a few weeks ago, walking in 
the Jardines des Plantes. A poor woman 
with two children begged alms of them. 
Two of them immediately gave her some 
money; the third felt in his pockets, but 
found to his t, that he had forgotten 
his purse. A little further on the three 
gentlemen were again solicited for alms, 
the beggar being a little boy, aged about 
nine, and as an inducement to them to give, 
the boy began turning head over heels before 
them. ‘The little fellow gives me a good 
idea,” cried the officer who had forgotten 
his purse; “I will bet you twenty francs 
that I ean turn head over heels as well as 
he does!” “The thing is worth secing,” 
said the other two, laughing, “‘and we take 
the bet!” Immediately, the author of the 
proposition proceeded, with all the agility 
of a boy, to execute the feat; and when: he 
had done it he extended his hand for 
the money. On receiving payment of the 
twenty francs, he immediately gave them to 
the poor woman. Some persons who were 
present complimented the officer on his gen- 
erosity and skill. ‘Pooh!’ replied he, 
“there is not a soldier in the French army 
who would not, on such an occasion, be de- 
lighted to exercise the gymnastic skill he 
may have acquired in his regiment.” 


The Beauty of the Dead. 


That celebrated painter, C. R. Leslie, 
royal navy, in one of his lectures, relates 
the following singular facts:—I knew a man 
of the highest order of mind, a man of fine 
feelings, but of great wa, em and far 
above all affectation, who, standing before 
the corpse of his wife, said, “It gives me 
very pleasurable sensations.” And yet he 
had truly loved her. - The lines in “The 
Giaour,” in which the present aspect of 
Greece is compared to a beautiful corpse, 
are familiar to every reader. Lord Byron, 
in a note to the passage, remarks that ‘this 

uliar beauty remains but a few hours 
after death.” But I have been told, by 
those who are in the habit of making casts, 
that on the second day the expression is 
many 4 improved, and even on the third 

ay it is often still finer. I have, in several 
instances, been asked to make drawings of 
the dead; and though in every case I have 
entered the room where the body lay, some- 
what reluctantly, yet I have invariably felt 
reluctant to quit it. At Kreutzberg, near 
Bonn, there is a church, under the pave- 
ment of which lie, in one vault, the bodies 
of twenty-five monks in open coffins. The 
dryness of the air has preserved them from 
decay, merge. me last buried has lain there 
for more than a century. I visited this 
church with a party of ‘Tadics, who at first 
hesitated to descend into the abode of the 
dead. We all, however, went down, each 
carrying a lighted taper, and such was the 
fascination of this singular scene that we 
lingered in it for some time. The air was 
perfectly pure, and we seemed to be in 
another world, with its own eternal interests 
effacing for the time all other interests. It 
tous a mistake death should 
be represented b ts and painters as a 
hideous could not contem- 
plate those withered faced old men—for they 
seemed all old, and think of death otherwise 
than as a gentle friend. Their attitudes 
were varied, and all had a kind of 


| by their friends, seemed perfectly natural. 
.| One, the gardener, had a cha let of wither- 


ed leaves round his head. A 


were clothed 
in the dress of their order, and their clothes, 


| 


fleshiness of the lower part of his face, and 
brought it back to the condition of an ear! 
period; and death, leaving the mou 
slightly opened, had destroyed that expres- 
sion of se - determination which the _ 
compressed li ive to ev rtrait 
Napoleon. The Seale of the oad is the 
most perfectly beautiful profile of a man I 
ever saw. 


General Aspect of the Jews in 
Palestine. 


We remarked, as other travellers have 
done, the almost total absence in Palestine 
of any manifestations of that love of music, 
and of that mirthfulness and joy, for which 
the Israelites in ancient times were particu- 
larly distinguished; for Judea was truly 
the land of song; its sacred melodies must 
ever stand unrivalled, and the music of the 
Temple was more glorious, elaborate, and 
costly, than was ever provided by any hea- 
then forms of worship. But the harp, the 
tabret, the loud trumpet, and cymbal, have 
disappeared from the land; the only sound 
of music occasionally heard being that of an 
Arab shepherd playing on a pipe of reeds. 
The prophecies have been fulfilled which de- 
clared, “‘I will cause to sieze the voice of 
mirth from Judah and Jerusalem.” “ All 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is 
gone, and all the merry-hearted do sigh, the 
mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the mirth of those 
that rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp 
ceaseth.” (Isaiah xxiv. 7, 8, 11). The 
general aspect of the unhappy Jew is that 
of a settled, habitual, and intense sorrow. 
“They eat their bread with carefulness, and 
drink their water with astonishment” (Eze- 
kiel xii. 19); and, though the soil be most 
favourable to the growth of the vine, they 
scarcely ever soles in the use of wine, 
berg thus the prophecy, “They shall 
not drink wine with a song” (Isaiah xxiv. 
9). It was predicted by Moses, that, in 
a of their disobedience, they 
should live as slaves, wherever they were 
scattered :—‘“ The Lord shall give them a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and 
sorrow of mind” (Deuteronomy xxviii. 65). 
They may truly be said to have drunk “the 
cup of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath” 
to the very dregs; for they have always been 
objects of deep hatred and contempt to their 
Moslem rulers, who have often cruelly op- 
pressed them, and they have found in the 
native Christians still more bitter enemies 
than the Turks.—Zondon Jewish Intel. 


Geology at a Discount. 


The geologist, if he be fairly in earnest, 
is far too tired, after his day’s work, to 
trouble himself about the aristocratic air 
of his quarters, and besides, generally man- 
ages to put his outer man into so uncleanly 
a condition, that a grand hotel would have 
some scruples in taking him in. Professor 
Sedgwick, after a hard morning’s work, 
betook himself to a village inn for a lunch 
of bread and cheese. When he asked what 
he had to pay, he was told, “‘fourpence!”’ 
He could not avoid remarking on the small- 
ness of the charge. ‘Ah, sir,” said the 
landlady, “I should ask eighteen pence of 
any one else, but I only ask fourpence from 
you, for I see you have seen better days.” 
At another time, a lady stopped by the 
roadside, where he was working, made some 
inquiries, and gave him a shilling, because 
his answers were so intelligent for his sta- 
tion. He met the same lady at dinner next 
day, to her great astonishment. A well- 
known geologist, long secretary to the Geo- 
logical Society, was once taken up while at 
his vocation, and dragged to the Bristol 
Asylum for an escaped lunatic. On another 
occasion, tired, and with his pockets full of 
the day’s treasures, he mounted a stage- 
coach, and fell fast asleep. Waking at his 
journey’s end, he was horrified to find his 
pockets as empty as when he set out. An 
old woman, who sat beside him, feeling the 
pockets full of stones, took him for a mad- 
man, who had loaded himself more effectual- 
ly to secure drowning; so she slily picked 
out the fossils, one by one, from the drow- 
sy philosopher, and tossed them on the 
roadside.— Musical World. 


African Colonization. 


According to the Annual Report of the 
American Colonization Society, the total re- 
ceipts for 1854 amounted to $65,433. The 
following statement will show the amount 
eee each of the several States contri- 

uted: 


Maine, $1,724.89 | Alabama, $710.50 
N. Hampshire, 1,528.48 | Florida, 1.00 
Vermont, ,660.83 | Louisiana, 794.00 
Massachusetts, 12,790.19 | Mississippi, 2,195.25 
Rhode Island, 825.34 | Kentucky, 2,916.80 
Connecticut, 6,508.08 | Tennessee, 1,558.50 
New York, 2,618.55 | Ohio, 2,960.61 
New Jersey, 1,674 92 | Indiana, 1,112.37 
Pennsylvania, 3,063.59 | Illinois, 523.58 
Delaware, 398.92 | Missouri, 965.85 
Maryland, 458.16 | Michigan, 16.00 
Dist. Columbia, 1,235.28 | Wisconsin, 54.20 
Virginia, 12,604.52 | Texas, 5.00 
North Carolina, 128.75 | Creek Nation, 17.50 
South Carolina, 41.00 | New Brunswick, 10.00 
Georgia, 680.00 


The whole number sent to Liberia during 
the year was 523. The cause is onward, 
but it does not progress so rapidly as its 
friends could hope. 


Murmurings of Old Age. 


In ber late work, “Past Meridian,” Mrs. 
Sigourney thus remonstrates against the 
useless regrets and murmurings of old age. 


Our early friends have departed. Ah! 
there is sadness inthat sound. But on this 
tenure we commenced our earthly journey. 
They were to go from us, or we from them. 
We linger in the deserted hall, and ought 
not to marvel that its flowers droop, and its 
lamps wane, or are extinguished. Yet our 
blessed ones, lost for a time on earth, are 
they not to be found in heaven? Onlya 
little in advance of us, have they forded the 
dark river. Sec we not their white gar- 
ments glitter from the opposing bank ? Does 
not their smile inspire us with courage our- 
selves to Jaunch away? We go not to a 
stranger’s land. Is not that glorious clime 
of our hope endeared by the thought that 
so many of those whom we best loved here, 
await us there? that the hands which we 
here pressed so fondly, shall renew the 
love-ties which death for a moment sunder- 
ed? that those voices which have never 
ceased to linger in our hearts as a treasured 
melody, shall be the first to welcome us to 
the society of an “innumerable company of 
angels, and to the spirits of the just made 
perfect?” 

Whoever persists in complaining of this 
mortal life, virtually admits that he desires 
another. Are we ready for an untried ex- 
istence? ready at a moment’s warning to 
launch away, and return no more? ready 
for its atmosphere and service of love? 

f any preparation for this change of 
clime is incomplete, let us address ourselves 
fervently to the work, without loss of time 
or energy in murmuring. We might, in- 
deed, in our loneliness and morbidness, 
multiply complaints without end. The 
habit would grow with indulgence, till every 
breath became a claim for sympathy, or an 
abjurgation if it were withheld. 

But cui bono? have not others infirmities 
and troubles, as well as ourselves? Why 
add to their load? Would it not be better 
to take a part of theirs? “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 


Christ.”” It hath been well said that “mur- 


muring is a black garment, and becometh 
none so ill as saints.”’ 
let us not 

’s i because we have so 
uent writer of our own has said, will we 


arise, and throw open a window in our 
hearts, and let in the tone of the bird, and 
the breath of the violet.” We will not 


permit that bright heart-window to be seal- 
ed, nor the hand, through our own inertness, 
to become ysed, while ial nature 
still spreads her charms around us, and in- 


Abstraction of Mind, 
Abstraction of the mind, and employ- 


ment in one pursuit, sometimes gives rise 
to odd occurrences. Of Dr. Robert Hamil- 
ton, the author of a celebrated ‘Essay 
on the National Debt,” it is said, that 
he pulled off his hat to his own wife in 
the street, and apologized for not having 
the pleasure of her acquaintance; that he 
went to his classes in the college in the 
dark mornings with one of her white stock- 
ings on one leg, one of his own black ones 
on the other: that he often spent the whole 
time of the meeting in moving from the 
table the hats of the students, which they 
as constantly returned. He would run 
against a cow in the road, turn around, beg 
her pardon, and hope she was not hurt. 
At other times, he would run against posts, 
and chide them for not getting out of his 
way. 


Chinese in California, 


The California papers received by late 
steamers, abound with complaints of the 
annoyance given throughout the State by 
Chinese emigrants. They are represented 
to be a nuisance in towns and cities, breed- 
ing disease in the filthy dens they infest, 
which are revealed to persons passing them, 
by the intolerable pestilential stench they 
send forth. About the middle of January 
sixty Chinese were brought at once before 
Judge Freelon, at San Francisco, who told 
them he should fine them a thousand dollars 
‘each, unless they would remove into some 
separate and distinct locality. ‘The ap- 
pearance,” says a California paper, “ which 
the poor wretches make when they sit in 
their murky rooms, and glare through their 
windows like so many unclean beasts, is 
disgusting in the extreme; and their open 

mbling houses, in which they gather in 

arge numbers, and around a large table 
illuminated with a smoking, offensive light, 
carry on their mysterious games of chance, 
show a phase of humanity not fit to be ob- 
truded on the observation of civilized and 
refined people. They must be removed.” 
It is proposed to impose a fine for certain of 
their most odious and dangerous offences, 
which it is hoped will drive the more vicious 
of these ple, particularly the women, 
from the heart of the city; but a general 
impression prevailed that still more strin- 
gent measures would be required. 


The New Nabob. 


The famous Indian nabob, whose name is 
so long that it “could not be inserted except 
as an advertisement’”—call it Maharajah, 
for shortness—is the present wonder of 
Paris. It will be remembered that on his 
first landing at Bordeaux, he bought up all 
the umbrellas of the place, as it was a rainy 
day, and had them presented to the popula- 
tion in the streets. On arriving at Paris, he 
went to the theatre, and seeing a large au- 
dience with bare heads, he dispatched his 
numerous attendants for such number of 
hats as would cover the destitute thousands 
before him. The day after, he stationed 
himself opposite the large carriage-stand on 
the Boulevards, and employed himself with 
begging every gee lady, who passed on 
foot, to take a ride at his expense. A 
subsequent enterprise has been to ride 
through @he city, followed by a load of 
ready-made cloaks and overcoats, and stop- 
beg ill-clad or plainly dressed person, 


to his acceptance of the article he 
seemed to need. He is said to have nego- 
tiated for the hire of a whole theatre and 
performance, to stand at the door and beg 
the passers-by to go in free. At the res- 
taurant where he once dined, he sent a choice 
dish and a bottle of wine to each other per- 
son dining in the room.— Home Journal. 


Prince Menschikoff’s Button. 


A very laughable affair has happened (sa 
the of the the 
camp). An English officer, now a prisoner 
in Sebastopol, had a letter sent him from a 
young lady in — to the effect that 
she =, Hones f when he took Menschikoff pri- 
soner, that he would send her a button from 
his coat, for her to keep asa relic.” The 
letter was forwarded by flag of truce into 
Sebastopol, with other letters for prisoners 
now in the enemy’s hands. This letter fell 
into Menschikoff’s own hands, of course, to 
be read ere delivered. On coming to the 
above passage, he immediately cut a button 
from his coat, and sent it out under flag of 
truce, to be conveyed to the lady, with a 
remark to the following effeet:—‘‘That he 
had no idea yet of being taken prisoner; 
but rather than disappoint a young lady of 
so simple a request, he would fulfil her 
wish himself before that time arrived.” 


Character of Wilberforce, 


Sir G. Stephens, in a recently published 
work, gives the following sketch of the 
character of the great philanthropist and 
statesman, Wilberforce : 

His essential fault was that of busy indo- 
lence; he worked out nothing for himself; 
he was destitute of system, and desultory in 
his habits; he depended upon others for 
information, and laid himself open to mis- 

idance; he was too fond of an animated 
Riaiouery: he requjred an intellectual walk- 
ing-stick. From tuis habit sprung another 
failing of no trifling importance in a public 
man—he was indecisive; he wanted the 
confidence which he might have justly placed 
in his own judgment. It was a common 
saying of him, so common that you must 
have heard it, that you might safely pre- 
dict his vote, for it was certain to be opposed 
to his speech. The only other weak point 
to which I will refer was singular in a man 
of his refinement—he loved the small gossip 
of political life, and politically educated in 
the tone of the last century, felt, perhaps 
unconsciously, too much deferential regard 
for rank and power, irrespective, not of the 
morality, but of the sterling worth of their 

rs. 

In a man of less strength of principle than 
Wilberforce, these faults, though venial, 
would have impeded all his utility, even if 
they had not reduced him to the level of the 
common herd; but he possessed qualities 
that neutralized their tendency ; in religious 
ee taking the expression in its most com- 

rehensive sense, he was resolute and inflexi- 
ble: it was a resolution founded no less on 
intelligence than feeling ; he knew what was 
his duty to God and man better than the 
most orthodox divine that ever adorned the 
Episcopal bench; and what he knew he 
practiced and he loved. This was the real 
secret of that deep veneration with which all 
men regarded him. In the conflict of party, 
in the excitement of debate, or the tumult 
of political strife, men might doubt about his 
vote on minor issues, but where the inter- 
ests of morality, or humanity, or religion, 
were involved, there Wilberforce’s percep- 
tion of what was right appeared intuitive, 
and his vote was certain; neither rank, nor 
power, nor eloquence bewildered him for a 
moment then. All the honours, all the 
wealth, all the seductions that the world 
could furnish, would not have tempted him 


THE 


to offend his conscience by even a momen- 

tary hesitation; he at once rose above all 

i ities of habit, firm as a rock upon the 

iritual foundation on which he ee 
wi 


ow, am I not right in i 
: righ virtues 


faults? do they not show his 
in yet bolder relief ? 


Among the remarkable things at A is 
the hospital for cats. This was founded long 
ago by a rich, cat-loving Mussulman, and is 
one of the best endow oo, in a 
city. An old mosque is appropri to the 
charge of several direc- 
tors; and here sick cate are nursed, home- 
less cats find shelter, and decrepit cats grate- 
fully purr away their declining The 
whole category embraces sev hundreds, 
and it is quite a sight to behold the court, 
the corridors and terraces of the mosque 
swarming with them. Here, one with a 
bruised limb, is receiving a cataplasm; there 
a cataleptic patient is tenderly cared for; 
and so on, through the long concatenation 
of feline diseases. Aleppo, moreover, re- 
joices in a greater number of cats than even 
Jerusalem. At a rough gess, I should thus 
state the population of the city :—Turks 
and Arabs, 70,000; Christians of all de- 
nominations, 15,000; Jews, 10,000; Dogs, 
12,000; Cats, 8000. 


The Patagonian Mission Ship. 


The Rev. G. P. Despard writes:—“ We 
have news of the Allen Gardiner, throu 
the letters of the captain, &c. as far as the 
Cape de Verds, in latitude 18 degrees North, 
about one-third of the way tothe Falklands, 
under date November 26th. Peace of mind 
and health of body, through God’s gracious 
favour, prevailed on board, and they were 
looking forward with longing desire to com- 
mence their real work among the natives. 
The labourers required for this work are now 
all appointed. Fourteen have sailed, and 
two, the Rev. E. A. hen, missionary, and 
John Reid, herdsman, will join the party in 
the spring. Mr. Verity has the dictionary 
and grammar of the general language of the 
Aborigines, and is studying it di igen 
so that when he enters the field, he will 
able to say something to the natives which 
they can understand. The Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, besides sundry dialogues in the Ma- 
puche tongue, are in the grammar. This is 
no inconsiderable progress, and it calls for 
special thanksgiving on our part to Him who 
is the head of that grand missionary corpor- 
ation—the Church. Mr. William Parker 
Snow, who discovered the first trace of Sir 
John Franklin, is now master of our mission 
yacht.” 


New Dome for the Capitol. 


The Washington Sentinel says that the 
architect of the Capitol, Thomas U. Walter, 
has completed the design of a magnificent 
new dome for the centre building of the 
Capitol, which is said to be the most splen- 
did conception of American genius in that 
line ever witnessed. It is intended to take 
the place of the present uncouth and clum 
affair which disfigures the structure, and is 
necessary to perfect the symmetry and ar- 
chitectural beauty of the entire building, 
when complete. It will be constructed en- 
tirely of cast iron, on the foundation of the 
old dome, and if Mr. Walter shall be per- 
mitted to complete it according to his own 
design, and without interference from men 
of inferior taste, experience, and ability, it 
will be a magnificent monument of his skill 
and genius, and contribute as much to per- 
petuate his fame and reputation as an archi- 
tect, as did the dome of St. Peter’s that of 
Michael Angelo. 


Solitude. 


Solitude, though it may be silent as light, 
is, like light, the mightiest of agencies; for 
solitude is essential toman. All men come 
into this world alone; all leave it alone. 
Even a little child has a dread, whispering 
consciousness, that if he should be summon- 
ed to travel into God’s presence, no gentle 
nurse will be allowed to lead him by the 
hand, nor mother carry him in her arms, 
nor little sister share his trepidations. King 
and priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher 
and child, must walk those mighty galleries 
alone. 


A Pricetess Cow.—We have occasion- 


ally observed in the agricultural papers no- 


tices of fine milking cows, but we think 
Mobile, in one case at least, can surpass 
them all. A gentleman in this vicinity— 
who is too modest to have his name men- 
tioned—has a Devon cow, six years old, 
running at large on the commons every 
day, but kept up at night, and well fed on 
bran, hay, vegetables, ko., which gave the 
past year sixteen hundred and twenty gallons 
of milk. The dairy woman’s memorandum 
is as follows :—first three months, average, 
six gallons of milk and twelve pounds of 
butter; second three months, five gallons 
and ten pounds; third three months, four 
gallons and eight pounds; fourth three 
months, three gallons and six pounds. The 
milk, at forty cents per gallon, which is the 
common price here, would amount to $648. 
This shows the importance of having a good 
blooded cow. In the present instance, the 
cost of keeping is no more than for an ordi- 
nary country cow, and yet the value of milk 
for one year is nearly $650. — Alabama 
Planter. 


Corn.—The season for planting corn 
being at hand in Georgia, newspapers ad- 
vise the putting in of large crops. 


Winter WHEAT.—Thus far, the various 
accounts respecting the prospects of the 
wheat crop, are highly favourable. Respect- 
ing the crop in iieas the Detroit Free 

says :—“ From all sections we hear 
that the wheat is looking exceedingly well. 
The quantity upon the ground is greater 
than in any former year, and with no in- 
tervening calamity, the crop will be unpre- 
cedented,” 

Snow THE Poor Man’s Manure.—For 
indefinite ages, suow has been regarded as 
imparting increased fruitfulness to the soil. 
Many intelligent men have doubted the 
correctness of this popular notion; but 
since Baron Liebig discovered ammonia in 
recently fallen snow, the difficulty is fully 
explained. Direct and numerous experi- 
ments have shown that ammonia is by far 
the most powerful element in common sta- 
ble manure. Guano is worth $50 a ton, 
and fifty times more than a like weight of 
barn-yard manure, mainly because it con- 
tains fifty times as much ammonia. The 
decay of plants all over the continent dis- 
charges into the atmosphere a vast amount 
of the elements of crops, which are brought 
back to the earth again in rains and snows, 
and constitute the natural food of growing 
plants. Snow being much colder than rain, 
naturally condenses more ammonia than 
water; and this is doubtless the reason why 
a given weight of snow yields more of the 
volatile alkali than rain water. — Rochester 
American. 

Mount SavaGE Breap.—Take one lar 
tablespoon of yeast, put it to soak in a half 
pint of warm water at four o’clock P. M., 
the day before you bake. When soft, mix 
it with wheat flour to the consistence of a 
thick batter. Let it stand until light. 
Take half a dozen medium sized potatoes, 
boil and rub them through a colander. 
Take one quart of warm water and mix 
your sponge, adding the potatoes and some 
salt, making a thick batter. Let it stand 
over night. In the morning add one egg 


of 
lece Ae trates the size of a black walnut. 

ead it well and let it rise. When light, 
mold it and let it rise again; repeat the 
same two or three times, the oftener the 
better. Bake in sheet-iron pans, 10 by 14 
inches, and 3 inches deep, ng six loaves 
in each When take it from the 
oven, rub the top of the loaves with butter 
in a cloth. 


Mount Savace Yeast.—Take a double 
handful of hops, boil in two quarts of water. 
Strain it upon some wheat flour sufficient to 
make a thick batter so that it will rise. 
When light, knead in corn meal enough to 
make it stiff as dough; let it rise, then 
mould it twice. Then break it up fine and 
let it dry, rubbing it daily as it grows dry, 
till it is nearly as fine as corn meal. Keep 
it inadry place, and where it will not freeze. 
Do not put in any salt. 


Cutrurs or MIGNoNETTE.—The mig- 
nonette is transformed into a perennial 
shrub, which dispenses its odours at all 
seasons of the year, by the following simple 
treatment: — A young plant should be 
placed in a garden pot, with a stick of 
about eighteen inches in height 
its side, to tie up its branches to; as it ad- 
vances in height, the leaves and young 
branches being kept stripped off from the 
lower part, so as to form a stem to the 
height required, this stem will become suf- 
ficient hard and woody to endure the win- 
ter, by being placed in a green house or the 
window of a sitting room, and may be pre- 
served for several years, if air is given to 
it whenever the weather will allow, so that 
the young branches do not become too deli- 
cate. As soon as the seed vessels begin to 
form, they should be cut off, which will 
cause the plant to throw out a fresh supply 
of blossoms; but these plants should never 
be suffered to perfect their seed, as it would 

tly weaken them, and generally cause 
their entire decay. It is frequently ob- 
served that the seeds of the mignonette, 
which scattered themselves in the autumn, 
produce finer plants than those that are 
sown in the spring, which should teach us to 
sow a part of our seed at that season of the 
year in pots or boxes, kept in frames through 
the winter, or in a green house. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 


Two beggars are at the door, mamma, 
Two beggars are at the door; 

A beggar boy and a beggar girl, 

And the wind is biting at every whirl 
Their feet all naked and sore. 


O, hasten and bring them in, mamma, 
O, hasten and bring them in; 

And let them sit by this fire so warm, 

For they have been out in the cold, cold storm, 
And their clothes are tattered and thin; 


And tell them this is their home, mamma, 
O, tell them this is their home; 

And give them something to eat that’s nice, 

Of bread and butter a good large slice, 
And bid them no more to roam. 


For isn’t it all too bad, mamma, 
O, isn’t it all too bad, 
That they must starve, or beg in the street, 
No cloak to their backs, or shoes to their feet; 
While I am so finely clad? 


It may be God sent them here, mamma, 
It may be God sent them here, 
And now looks down from his home in thesky, 
To watch them and see whether you and I 
Are kind to his children dear. 


And will He not angry be, mamma, 
And will he not angry be, 

If we let them go in the storm so rough, 

To perish with want while more than enough 
For them and us have we? 


A CHILD’S CONSCIENCE. 

“Take care, my little Susy, do not be a glut- 
ton.” 

“A glutton! What do you mean, mamma? 
I am going to give half of this cake to Annie, 
as Aunt Jane told me.” 

“ Yes, that is all right; but it appears to me 
that one piece is rather larger than the other, 
and as I heard you say, ‘This is for Annie,’ 
and you pointed to the small piece, I thought 
you intended the larger piece for yourself.” 

“Well, mamma, Annie is littler than me, 
and I’ve been all the way to Aunt Jane’s with 
a book, and she gave me the cake because I 
was so good, and did not let it fall; and if she 
did say, ‘Half was for Annie,’ I don’t think 
she would care if I did take a little bit more.” 

“Well! well! my darling, do not get so ex- 
cited. If you think it is right to take more 
than is your own, I will make no objection, if 
you will first sit quietly by me, and listen to a 
short story, while that bright colour fades a 
wee bit on your hot face, so that I can be sure 
that it is really my own Susy, and not some 
mischievous elf in the form of my little girl.” 

“OQ mamma! how strange! Iafairy! But 
what is your story? Please be quick; I do so 
want to eat my cake before the flies see it.” 

“Patience, my darling, and I will tell you. 
When Alice was much younger than you, her 
papa gave her a nice rosy apple to divide with 
her little brother. Now, one side of the apple 
was much brighter than the other. Alice cut 
it, but she did not put the knife exactly in the 
middle, and she took very good care that the 
rosy skin should be on the largest piece. Then 
she looked stealthily at her father, but he was 
reading. So she put the apple together, so 
that her father might not see where it was cut, 
if he should look up, and. then went quietly 
out of the room. I am sorry to say she gave 
the small piece to her brother, and kept the 
nice rosy large half for herself. Willie seemed 
to greatly enjoy his piece, but Alice thought, 
‘This apple is not half so sweet as I expected 
it would bé. I don’t believe the red is any 
better than the white. I wish I had given 
Willie the red piece.’ 

“ Before Willie had finished his apple, Bes- 
sie, his nurse, came in. 

“ «0, Bessie! Bessie! taste of my apple that 
Alice gave me. Isn’t it nice?’ 

“ *Yes, my darling honey,’ said Bessie ; ‘ but 
not half so sweet as yer own self that always 
thinks of yer poor Bessie.’ 

“Then Alice wished she had given Willie 
the larger piece. But when she returned to 
the parlour, and her father said, “ Well, my 
pet, I think Willie must have been pleased to 
have the nice red half of the apple.’ Alice 
blushed crimson. ‘But, papa, papa’—she stam- 
mered. 

“ You need not speak, dear. I do not fear 
my own Alice’s being selfish ;” and while Alice 
burst into tears, her father stooped down and 
kissed her as affectionately as though she had 
done perfectly right. 

“But poor Alice, though well aware that her 
kind father had not only seen her selfish act, 
but had forgiven it, felt far more deeply than 
stern reproaches the reproof of the grieved ex- 
pression on her kind father’s face, and again 
and again she resolved that she would never 
be selfish any more. 

“But she did not, like many children—ay, 
and many grown persons—make this good re- 
solution without remembering to ask of her 
Heavenly Father strength to enable her to 
keep it. When at her play it would come to 
her mind, and every night she would ask her- 
self, ‘Have I been selfish this day?’ 

“Years rolled on; but the regret for her 
childish selfishness would at times intrude. 
And when her much-loved brother was lying 
on what all thought his death-bed, though 
every luxury was procured for him—and none 
were more acceptable than those which Alice’s 
anxious care provided—yet, whenever she met 
his gratefully affectionate glance, the thought 
of that red apple would cross her mind, and 
with it the sad, reproachful glance of her be- 
loved father. Often has she said to me, when 
I have remarked upon the implicit confidence 
her father always had in her strength of prin- 
Giple, ‘O, that sad, disappointed look of my 
dead father haunts my happiest hours!’ ” 

“O mamma, mamma,” exclaimed little Susy, 


the tears flowing like rain down her rosy cheek, 
“I am sorry—I am sorry. I will not be a 
glutton, nor selfish, if you will only forgive me 
this one time, and I will give Annie the whole 
of the cake. I will not take a crumb. Dear 
little Annie! If sheshould die, I should never 


be happy again. 

“I hope, mamma,” said she, returning to 
kiss her mother, after resting her head quietly 
against that dear parent’s shoulder for a mo- 
ment, “I hope, mamma, that God will give me 
strength not to be a glutton.” — Register. 


LD-SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANISM VINDICA- 


tion of the Plan of Union be the Presbyterian 
hurch in the United States of America. By the 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown, A.M. 8vo. Price $1. 

This volume aims to vindicate the reform aets of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
1837. Mr. Brown having participated in the discus- 
sions and ecclesiastical proceedings which led to 
the ab tion of the Plan of Union, and the exci- 
sion of the mized bodies which 
shadow, was qualified to give a faithful version of 
the occurrences of 1837, and preceding years. 

Just published 4 

WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestaut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 3—3t Philadelphia. 


Sheen WANTED.—A young lady, compe- 

tent to give instruction in all the English 
branches, French, and Music, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Teacher or Governess. Refer- 
ences and terms exchanged. Address, Box 3807, 
Post office, Buffalo, New York. feb 17—5t 


LYTECHNIC COLLEGE—Penn ¢, Phi- 

ladelphia.—Organized on the pian of the Indus- 
trial Colleges of continental Europe. The fourth 
semi-annual session will commence on Monday, 
February 12, 1855. 

Facutty.—Mathematics and Engineering, Prof. 
Peabody. Theoretical and Practical Chemistry 
Prof. Kennedy. Mineralogy and Mining, Prof. 
Thomas. Mechanics and Machinery, Profs. Ken- 
nedy and Peabody. Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing, Prof. Kern. Modern Languages, Profs. 
Amarelli and Entrup. 

For Catalogues and further information, apply to 
Dr. A. L. Kennedy as above. 

M. NEWKIRK, 


President of Board of 
J. McINTYRE, Secretary. b 10—5t* 


ANTED—An Assistant Teacher in an Acade- 
my near Philadelphia. A young, single man, 
and a Presbyterian, preferred. For further particu- 
lars, address, post-paid, and state ee de- 
sired, qualifications, &c. . J. 8., 
mar 3—tf Presbyterian office. 
MITH & ENGLISH, WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadel- 
phia, have for sale, at low prices, a large and gen- 
eral assortment of books in every department of 
theological and religious literature, among which 
are the following: 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul; 2 vole. Olshausen’s Commentaries on the 
Gospels and Epistles; 9 vols. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vole. Hengstenberg on the Apoca- 
lypse; 2 vole, Hengstenberg on the Christology of 
the Old Testament; new edition. Fairbairn’s Ty- 
pology of the Scriptures; new edition. West’s 
Analysis of the Bible. Schaff’s History of the Aposw 
tolic Church. Life of Rev. Dr. Alexander, by his 
son. Barnes’ Notes on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Cumming’s Lectures on Apocalypse, &c. 
Dr. Mason’s Works; 4 vols. Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Illustrations; 8 vole. Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises; 4 vole.; new edition. "Br. Chalmer’s 
Sermons, and other works. Dr. Ryle’s Living and 


Dead ; Startling Questions, &c. J. Angell James’ 
Works. Rev. James Hamilton’s Works, &c. 
feb 10—tf 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Buitpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Deraatment, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive pen cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as ° 
DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 


Sternen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
G. Imray, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
x7 In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


EW HARDY PASSION 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
oe | two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in fullbloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. e very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
border, or $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B, A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York, sep 9—9m* 


FLOWER.—B. M. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—I. The Presbyterian 

Psalmodist, transferred into the seven charac- 

ter notes, by Mr. J. B. Aikin. Price 75 cents; or, 
18 copies for $10 cash. 

Il. New Hymns for Youth, for use in Sabbath- 
schools and families, compiled by the Editor of the 
Board. 

This new selection contains 565 Hymns, arranged 
alphabetically, and isa great improvement on the 
former Hymn-book. Price 10 cents, without dis- 
count. 

III. The Historical Text-book and Atlas of Bibli- 
cal Geography. By Lyman Coleman, D.D. Con- 
taining seven coloured maps, and full letter-press 
instructions on the Geography and History of the 
Bible. Price $1.50. 

IV. Memoir of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Mis- 
sionary to China. Edited by his father. With a 
Portrait. Price 70 cents. A deeply interesting 
Memoir. 

V. A Lily among Thorns; an account of a Scotch 
Gipsey. To which is added, Old Gabriel. With 
an Engraving. Price 5, 10, and 15 cents. A Sab- 
bath- school book. 

Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
mar 3—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


AMILY EDUCATION FOR BOYS.—The sub- 
scriber will take a few boys into his family, at 
his residence in Sheffield, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, to educate with hie own sons, under his 
own supervision. With the advantages of the well 
known climate and scenery of Berkshire, it will be 
his object to pay due regard to their physical, intel- 
Jectual, and moral training. The summer session 
commences on the first Wednesday in May. Circu- 
Jars, containing fuller information, may be obtained 
by addressing, before the 15th of April, 
JOSEPH HYDE, 
mar 3—4t 130 East Thirteenth street, New York. 


ARRY & McMILLAN—/( Successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, )—Have just 
published Mornings with Jesus. A Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
the late Rev. William Jay of Bath. One volume, 
crown 8vo. cloth, fine paper. $1.25. 
Extracts from English Reviews. 

‘* Here are three hundred and sixty-six medita- 
tions on select portions of Scripture, by this ‘ prince 
of preachers,’ as the late John Foster, the Essayist, 
designated Mr. Jay.” 

‘* For private and family reading, they will be 
found admirably adapted.”’ 

‘* Mr. Jay makes these Scriptures flash their ra- 
diance upon the mind’s eye with a power and beauty 
unperceived before.’ 

Reed’s Lectures on English Literature, delivered 
in the Chapel Hall of the University of Pennsylvania. 
By Professor Henry Reed. Edited by his brother 

illism B. Reed. One volume, 12mo; with Por- 
trait, fine paper. $1.25. 

—— published, The Book and its Story; being 
a complete History of the Bible for the Young. By 
D. N. R. With an Introductory Preface, by the 
Rev. T. Phillips. Copiously illustrated with cuts, 
and specimens of the text of nearly all the most an- 
cient manuscript copies of the Holy Writings ia va- 
rious languages. Handsomely printed in one vol- | 
ume, crown 8vo, fine paper. Second edition. 
Cloth, $1. 


The work can scarcely fail to be received with as 


it has gone through eleven editions in little longer 


than a year.—Com. tiser. 


mar 3—2t 


First Period.— 
Period.—Moees and 
Period.—Joshua and the west of the Promised 
TED.—A Historical Vindication of the Abro- Fifth Period.—From Sameel to 
Temple, and the Division of the Kingdom. 
Period.—-From the Building of the emple to the 


person of the Redeemer. 
w up under its — of Salvation b 


the A 3. 
he Appropriation Salvation 
Chapter 4. The Ultimate 


nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wedn 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Princi 


Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark. Pro- 

fessor Charies Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 

James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Soci 

New York. Geo. McNeill, Eaq., Fayetteville, 
or 


much favour in this country as in England, where cued 
Adver WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN &co. 


R SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, BIBLI- 4 
CAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 


AND PAMILY READING.—Kurts’s Manual 
Sacred History. A Guide to wrath ry of 
Ge Bivins Pian of Salvation, according to ite H 


Translated from the sixth Ger- 
Charles H. Scheffer, D. D. Is one 


of the 
Fourth Peried—The Age of the Judges. 
Building of the 


"LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Py 
25 South Sixth street above Chestaat, Philadelptie. 
feb 24—tf 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET— 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet is the best 
illustrated dollar Magazine in the Union. Send for 
a specimen of it, if you are not acquainted with it, 
The editor is giving a chance to his subscribers to 
get twelve splendid volumes of books for nothing, 
as premiums. You can have @ chance too, if you 
will subscribe; and now is the time, as a new vole 
ume has just commenced. Yearly subscription, $1; 
single numbers, 12 cents, or four © stamps, 
Address the Publisher, D. A. WOODWORTH 
feb 17—eow4t® 118 Nassau street, New York. 


WANTED BY A TEACHER.—A 
Lady, of experience in teaching, desires a sit- 
uation as resident Teacher in a family; or would 
take charge of a Select School; or would accept aa 
eligible position in a Seminary. Letters of overture, 
or inquiry, (post-paid), addressed to the office of the 
erian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, will be forwarded to the applicant, and re- 
ceive prompt attention. - feb 24—3¢ 


NSTRUCTION IN HEBREW.—The West Phile- 

. delphia Institute (Judge Kelley, President), far- 
nishes instruction gratuitously in Hebrew to all 
young men preparing themselves to enter the minie- 
try. The instruction is given every afternoon at 
five o’clock. A class is already formed to com- 
mence on Monday afternoon, 26th inst., at five 
o’clock. A knowledge of the elementary principles 
of Hebrew, previously to entering a Theological 
Seminary, is of great advantage to every student 
who desires to be extensively learned in sacred lite- 
rature. The instruction is given by 

Paor. E. D. SAUNDERS. 

The West Philadelphia Institute is situated about 
a mile from the Market street bridge. 

feb 24—3t 


See ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Acade 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 18565, 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education 5 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan~ 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, &. Whole se per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished room, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is § 
This Institution affords superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, ying 
& most salubrious climate, possessed of Brolcnaet 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Stadents conveyed free of ex~ 
nee at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particalars, 
“ply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 
ec 9—13t Principal. 


EACHERS WANTED.—Wanted, a Principal 
and two Assistant Teachers, for the Florence 
Synodical Female Institute, at Florence, Alabama. 
A salary of $1500 will be guaranteed to the Prinei- 
pal, and $500 each to the Assistants. 

The location is one of the healthiest in the South. 
The situation of Principal! offers a field of extensive 
usefulness; and, by a gentleman of enterprise 
character as a Teacher, could, it is believed, be 
made highly remunerative. The highest testimo- 
nials will be required. 

A Music Teacher is also wanted, whose depart 
ment would amply pay. Apply to 

Rev. W. H. MITCHELL, 
R. M. PATTON, Esa. 
mar 3—5t® Florence, Alabama. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 

SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 

will commence on Wednesday, May 2d, Boys are 
prepared for College, or for a business life. 

Teanms—$250 per annum. This includes all the 
ordinary expenses of such Institutions, except wash- 
ng. Modern languages extra. 

For Circulars or farther an address 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C-CATTELL, Principala, 
sep 2—6m* 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED IN A PRI- 

VATE FAMILY.—Wanted, to teach in a pri- 

vate family, in a country neighbourhood, at the 

South, a female Teacher, qualified to give thorough 

instruction in all the branches of a good English 

education, and having some practical knowledge of 

Music, needle-work, &c. For further information, 
address, Y.,?? 

Presbyterian Office, No. 144 Chestnut street, 

mar 3—3t Philadelphia. 


Ww JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev, 
Samvet Mires, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of wel! qualified teachers. Designed — 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupile are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
eee, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
oad, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 


coun 
York 
whigh there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 


essions of twenty-one 
ay in 


Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
_ aug 12—tf 


oe young lady, of much experience 
in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the highur English 
and Mathematical studies, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Female 
school, or private family. Address, ‘* TEACHER,” 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. feb 10—tf 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
ee will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1 
session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to ° 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Eeq., J. W. 


th Carolina. jan 6—12t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- j 


ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by . 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 


six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may . 
become responsible. 


No su 


until all arrearages are pai, xcept at the discretion 


of the Proprietors. 4 


Rates Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
of of do. 50 cents. For 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one one year, . 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 


This book will be sought by Christians of all de- | _ With an additional copy to the agent. 
nominations. It is indeed a + bien charming history Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
ofthe Bible.—Daily News. year, ‘ 
One of the most important and valuable works we Witt an additional to the agent. 
have ever commended.— American Courter. ack 


‘No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


np as well as their bodies, the last | 
PUBLICATIONS. were dried to to be little 
3 Union by the by Dr. Antonomarchi, from the face of Na- 
Chrerch in ‘United States of poleon, is‘ handsomer than any bust or man ‘editios 
Brown, Philadelphia trait of him, and, indeed, has the look of Price $1 
We. 8. & Atfres tien, pp. younger man than he appears i Introduction. Division A.— The 
~ Bron ‘took « active pitt This i Creation and the Fall of Man. Division B.—Re- 
for. had reduced the su ndant Cat tal at Al the Fall of Mus 
ospl the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham! Chapter 
those days tation, b } presente fel 
q lion en vites us to rejoice in them, and in the 
who gave them. é 
4 The chrysolite snd jeeper see, and that bright sar- Fulfilment in the New : 
of unsrepulous snd ct Chapter 1. The Manifestation of Salvation in the 2 
’ elient work of the Rev. Dr. Cheeseman on the q 
of the Messrs. Mar- 
4 New Pastronsat. By Thomas Buchensn 
3 ‘Rad. Philadelphia, 1855, Purry McMidlan. 
12mo, pp. 252. | 
= _ The North British Review pronounced one of Mr. 
formas productions the be 
5 : peared from an American author. We think the poet's 
Me sent work. It is tich in’ the elements of « perma- a 
nent popularity. The just appreciation of nature ; 4 
the beauty of the truthful pictures of 
| simple, rural life, ‘delicacy of sentiment; the 
ving of af loving heart, and the sweetly 
pumbe fail to win admirers, and 
gein now lanrels for the bard. The fact thot it is 
also, in all respects, a home production, thoroughly 
American in all ite incidents and scenery, gives it 
additional charms. 
| 
j 
— — 
| 
bscription received for a less term than one § 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express | 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No discontinued 
_ 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; Trepeti- ! 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
18 ,othed witi me pleasing re- 
ménibrance of good offices which he has 
one, or at least has studied to do, to many | 
- How comfortable the reflection, that him Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
no poor man'can upbraid for having with- 
nich, though we knew it to be arranged 
hep or tis’ bounty has fed, are 
up in secret to bless-him! j 


